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MR. MORLEY’S “LIFE OF GLADSTONE.”! 


To write a life of Mr. Gladstone, says Mr. Morley, is a stroke 
of temerity. To try to write his life to-day, he adds, is to push 
temerity still further. And yet in facing this task, and in facing it 
at once, Mr. Morley is undoubtedly right. Although perhaps we 
cannot to-day see men and events in quite their real proportions, 
postponement would have entailed disadvantages which would have 
far exceeded the advantages. “ Interest,” writes Mr. Morley, ‘‘ grows 
less vivid ; truth becomes harder to find out; memories pale and 
colour fades.” How far Mr. Morley has been successful in drawing 
the line between history and biography will be a matter of opinion. 
With all his versatility Mr. Gladstone was pre-eminently a statesman, 
and throughout the reign of our late Queen, his life was intimately 
bound up with the history of our country. How, asks Mr. Morley, 
can the story of his work be told without reference, and ample 
reference, to the course of events over whose unrolling he presided, 
and out of which he made history ? Personally I agree with Mr. 
Morley, but I am aware that persons holding different political 
views exist who may consider that the political history has been 
overdone, to the exclusion, for example, of theology, literature, or 
even the chit-chat of society. In my opinion Mr. Morley has shown 
wisdom in refraining from a detailed history of Mr. Gladstone as a 
Theologian and a Churchman. “A great Christian,” as the late Lord 
Salisbury called him, he undoubtedly was, but it was not as a 
Christian that Mr, Gladstone appealed to the mass of his country- 
men. From one point of view his religious bias was a source of 
weakness. In his controversies with Huxley and Herbert Spencer 
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Mr. Gladstone did not shine, and to those of us who held opposite 
views on religious questions it was remarkable how a man of such 
transcendent abilities in other regions of thought should prove 
himself so wanting in ordinary logical perception upon religious 
matters. 

Moreover, Mr. Morley is hardly the man to have filled the gap. 
Such a history requires a writer in sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s 
religious views, and it also appears to me to necessitate a separate 
treatment. The whirlpools of the political Charybdis are bad enough 
without running the gauntlet of the rocky headlands of the 
ecclesiastical Scylla, for, as Mr. Morley significantly remarks, 
‘Churches also have their parties.” 

Mr. Gladstone was essentially a religions man, and no doubt he 
ascribed to religious influences his good works. But his real power 
was derived from his moral character. Whatever his religious creed, 
the moral force which guided all his actions would have been the 
same, modified, doubtless, by the particular religious temperament 
he might have acquired. It was this moral character which appealed 
to the people, not only of our country, but of the world. Mr. 
Gladstone always appealed to the higher nature of mankind. He 
did not, however, neglect the material interests. On the contrary, 
no statesman by his legislative measures has done more to increase 
the material prosperity of his country. But he recognised that 
material prosperity by itself is insufficient. In the United States 
hitherto the race has been for the acquisition of wealth. All the 
energies of her citizens have been concentrated upon the accumulation 
of money “‘ beyond the dreams of avarice.” As an American writer 
has recently said, ‘A Government based upon gold must end 
unhappily.” Wealth is no substitute for character. No people can 
be really great, no people can hope to last, which has no higher ideal 
than mere material prosperity. It is character that counts in the 
struggle for existence, and this principle applies to nations as well 
as to individuals. 

The history of England throughout the nineteenth century has 
been one of unexampled prosperity, material, political, and social. 
It might easily have been merely material. Mr. Morley cites with 
approval the words of Channing—that to improve man’s outward 
condition is not to improve man himself. Mr. Gladstone was equal 
to both. Others there were too who played their part manfully, 
but to no one man could it have been so truly said: ‘‘ You have so 
lived and wrought that you have kept the soul alive in England.” 
And, as Mr. Morley is careful to point out, not in England alone was 
this felt. ‘‘ He was sometimes charged with lowering the sentiment, 
the lofty and fortifying sentiment, of national pride. At least it is 
a ground for national pride that he, the son of English training, 
practised through long years in the habit and tradition of English 
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public life, standing for long years foremost in accepted authority 
and renown before the eye of England, so conquered imagination 
and attachment in other lands, that when the end came it was 
thought no extravagance for one not an Englishman to say: ‘On 
the day that Mr. Gladstone died the world had lost its greatest 
citizen.’ ” 

There are many no doubt who will read these volumes from mere 
curiosity. Herein they will be disappointed. Society gossip and 
political scandals are conspicuous by their absence. “ Nobody,” says 
Mr. Morley, “ever had fewer secrets than Mr. Gladstone, nobody ever 
lived and wrought in fuller sunlight. We could, for instance, have 
wished for fuller information upon the inner history of the Home 
Rale split, but with the most prominent actors in that unfortunate 
business still living such information would have involved an acri- 
monious discussion that Mr. Gladstone himself would have been the 
first to deplore. Mr. Morley was wise to refrain, but I have not 
the slightest doubt that he holds in his hands the evidence of the 
real motive which caused one resignation at least. Time will show 
whether such resignation was not dictated by personal rather than 
political motives, and whether the epithet “Judas” hurled across 
the floor of the House of Commons by the Irish members was not 
justified by the event. 

There are others again who will devour this ‘ Life” as a literary 
feast. Itis not for me to attempt to appraise its value in the world 
of letters. Mr. Morley has long been recognised as one of our 
greatest living writers, aud his name alone is a sufficient guarantee 
of a literary excellence of no mean order. When we are reminded 
that Mr. Gladstone’s life is intimately bound up with the history of 
the greater portion of the nineteenth century—a century fuller of 
incident than any preceding—when we consider the divinity of the 
man himself, the width of his mental vision, his ceaseless energy, his 
contributions to thought and knowledge, the enormous mass of his 
private correspondence, we begin to realise the stupendous task 
which Mr, Morley undertook. ‘“ Nothing,” he says “ would have been 
easier than to have expanded these three volumes into a hundred.” 
To have thrown this mass of material into one harmonious whole is 
no small literary achievement. ‘To have given us a picture of the 
man as he really was from his childhood to his grave, with all his 
greatness and with all his foibles, faults, and mistakes, to have made 
his work breathe with the spirit of the times, to have driven the 
life-blood once more coursing and pulsating through the arteries of 
half-forgotten controversies, is to exhibit the true instinct of the 
biographer. 

There are others again who will read this book for its political 
history. An authoritative work on the Gladstonian period from a 
political standpoint has long been wanted. To students of politics 
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Mr. Morley’s magnum opus will prove a mine of wealth and a rich 
source for reference. Take for example his graphic account of the 
Parnell Commission. Who can fail to rise from its perusal without 
his whole being burning with indignation at the attempt of our 
leading organ of the Press to wreck the honour of a public man upon 
the flimsiest evidence of a forger for merely party purposes ? 

Full of the deepest interest as all these phases of Mr. Gladstone's 
life must necessarily be, yet to me the highest value is to trace in 
Mr. Morley’s glowing pages the growth and development of the 
statesman’s moral character. Mr, Morley has nothing remarkable 
to tell of Mr. Gladstone’s childhood. Mr. Gladstone was not a pre- 
cocious child, like Macaulay or John Stuart Mill. On the contrary, 
his intellect was of tardy growth, and it was not until he had been 
eighteen months at Oxford that the necessity of gaining his class 
overcame the natural indolence of youth for a sustained effort. 
Indeed, if the tradition at Oxford in my day may be credited, Mr. 
Gladstone was ploughed for ‘ smalls.” 

His strong moral character was no doubt inherited. Of his own 
childhood Mr. Gladstone wrote: “The best that I can say for it is 
that I do not think it was a vicious childhood. I do not think, 
trying to look at the past impartially, that I had a strong natural 
propensity then developed to what are termed the mortal sins, But 
truth obliges me to record this against myself. I have no recol- 
lection of being a loving or winning child ; or an earnest or diligent 
or knowledge-loving child.” Herein I think Mr. Gladstone under- 
rated his feelings. His affection and love for both his father and 
mother were deep, sincere and lasting. They were his confidants as 
long as they lived. To the day of his father’s death during the 
eighteen years’ residence at Fasque, he never failed to pay him a 
long annual visit, and during his mother’s illnesses he was in almost 
hourly attendance. 

As a child he was not devotional. He tells us he remembers 
when six or seven praying earnestly, “ but it was for no higher 
object than to be spared from the loss of a tooth.” The key to the 
.study of Mr. Gladstone is to be found in the following passage from 
a fragment of his own writings. “If I was not a bad boy I think 
‘that I was a boy with a great absence of goodness. I was a child 
of slow, in some points I think of singularly slow development. 
There was more in me perhaps than in the average boy, but it 
required greatly more time to set itself in order, and just so in 
adult and in middle and later life ; I acquired very tardily any know- 
ledge of the world and that simultaneous conspectus of the relations 
of persons and things which is necessary for the proper performance 
of duties in the world.” 

But the goodness was there and it only needed drawing out, and 
this his parents recognised by taking the child about with them. 
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His father, John Gladstone, the successful Liverpool merchant, was 
a Whig, and a Whig he remained until Canning created a new 
party within the Tory ranks. Why, by the way, is Mr. Morley so 
economical with his capitals? Toryism with a small ‘‘t” becomes 
almost meaningless. John Gladstone’s habit was to discuss all sorts 
of questions with his children, and nothing was ever taken for 
granted between him and his sons. “He could not understand,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘nor tolerate those who, perceiving an object 
to be good, did not at once and actively pursue it; and with all this 
energy he joined a corresponding warmth and, so to speak, eagerness 
of affection, a keen appreciation of humour, in which he found a rest, 
and an indescribable frankness and simplicity of character which, 
crowning his other qualities made him I think (and I strive to think 
impartially) the most interesting old man I have ever known.” 
Tiliberal Mr. Gladstone’s home influences could not be, but undoubt- 
edly his father’s change from Whig to Tory and from Presbyterian 
to Churchman accounts for Mr. Gladstone’s slow political growth 
and the early espousal of so many lost causes. 

At Oxford, retrograde as it then was in every department of 
thought, were sown the ends of Liberalism. ‘‘She had initiated,’ 
he writes, “if not inured me to the pursuit of truth as an end of 
study ;” bat notwithstanding this, he admits that he did not learn 
at Oxford that which he had learned since—namely, to set a due 
value on the imperishable and inestimable principle of British 
liberty. “The temper,” he adds, ‘“‘ which too much prevailed in 
academical circles was that liberty was regarded with jealousy and 
fear, something which could not wholly be dispensed with, but 
which was to be continually watched, for fear of excesses.’ We 
can here see what a distance Mr. Gladstone travelled to that grand 
principle he was to enunciate in his later years of “Trust in The 
People.” In his diary, under date April 25, 1830, we find the clue 
to his character: ‘In practice,” he wrote, “the great end is that 
the love of God may become the habit of my soul and particularly 
those things are to be sought: (1) the spirit of love; (2) of self- 
sacrifice; (3) of purity ; (4) of energy.” Who shall say that these 
were not found and that others were not added unto them? Mr. 
Morley is surely all over right when he says that not for two 
centuries had our island produced a statesman in whom the moral 
force was paramount in the like degree. 

Tory as he was by circumstances and education, the electioneering 
practices of his first contest at Newark filled him with disgust, and 
during his thirteen years’ connection with this borough, Mr. Glad- 
stone never ceased to battle fiercely with his supporters in the 
endeavour to put a stop to electoral corruption. 

At this early period of his career we find him supporting by his 
vote the worst clauses of the Irish Coercion Bill; fighting against 
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the admission of Jews to Parliament and of Dissenters to the 
universities without a test; supporting the Corn Law, although he 
confessed he did so in complete ignorance of the question—a 
common practice even now with many; he said “No” to the 
property tax and “Aye” for retaining the house and window 
taxes; he was opposed to the abolition of military and naval 
sinecures and of flogging in the army; he was against the publica- 
tion of the division lists, shorter parliaments and the ballot. Yet 
in his vindication of his father upon the abolition of slavery 
question, he frankly admitted the evils of that terrible system and 
pleaded for a conditional emancipation. ‘I can now see plainly 
enough,” he said, sixty years later, “the sad defects, the real 
illiberalism of my views on that subject. Yet they were not 
illiberal as compared with the ideas of the times, and as declared in 
Parliament in 1833 they obtained the commendation of the Liberal 
leaders.” Defective as they were, however, they mark a stage in 
the growth of his moral character, and that in a case where family 
influences were exceedingly strongly opposed to them. 

Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of office under Palmerston in 1859 is 
frequently regarded as a principal landmark in his protracted journey 
from Toryism to Liberalism. This, says Mr. Morley, seems a 
mistake. It was a tremendous party wrench, but it was not a 
conversion. In the confused condition of parties there was need— 
in John Bright’s words—for a Ministry “‘ acting with some measure 
of boldness and power, grappling with abuses and relying upon the 
moral sense and honest feeling of the House and general sympathy 
of the people of England for improvement.” His political con- 
version had commenced long before. ‘It was the fate,” says Mr. 
Morley, “that befel his book, it was the Maynooth Grant and the 
Gorham Case, that swept away the foundations on which he had first 
built.” Was it not also, and perhaps chiefly, the growth of his moral 
nature, of his growing sense of right and wrong, his sense of justice, 
and his inborn desire to obtain it for all classes. As he himself said 
in later years, in 1867, ‘‘ Conviction—in spite ofjearly associations 
and long-cherished prepossessions—strong conviction and an over- 
powering sense of the public interests operating for many, many years 
before full effect was given to it, placed me in the ranks of the 
Liberal party.” At this period he had not yet perceived the neces- 
sity of summoning new driving force and of amending the machinery 
of the Constitution. And it was at this period, too, that the seeds 
were sown which were destined to produce such momentous results. 
“Tt is safe to conjecture,” says Mr. Morley, “that in conceiving and 
drawing up his scheme for a Constitution during his Ionian mission, 
close contact with Liberal doctrines as to free institutions and popular 
government must have quickened Mr. Gladstone’s progress in Liberal 
doctrines in our own affairs at home.” 
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In a conversation with Mr. Morley at Biarritz in 1891 Mr. Glad- 
stone explained his political changes: “I was brought up to 
distrust and dislike liberty ; I learned to believe in it. That is the 
key to all my changes.” 

In no sphere did Mr, Gladstone shine more brilliantly than in that 
of finance. No previous Chancellor of the Exchequer had been able 
to invest his Budget speech with the living human interest with 
which Mr. Gladstone held spell-bound a crowded House. “ Tariff 
reform, adjustment of burdens, invincible repugnance to waste or 
profusion, accurate keeping and continuous scrutiny of accounts, 
substitution of a few good taxes for many bad ones—all these,” said 
Mr. Morley, “were not merely the Jove of a methodical and thrifty 
man for habits of business; they were directly associated in him 
with the amelioration of the hard lot of the toiling mass, and sprang 
from an ardent concern in improving human well-being and raising 
the moral ideas of mankind.” Excessive expenditure, as he used to 
say, was not only apecuniary loss, but was a great political, and above 
all, a great moral evil. He had ever in his mind the idea that 
“liberation of intercourse,” as he preferred to call Free Trade, was 
one of the conditions of abundant employment. ‘‘ If you want,” he 
said, to “benefit the labouring classes and to do the maximum of good, 
it is not enough to operate on the articles consumed by them; you 
should rather operate on the articles that give them the maximum 
of employment.” In other words, extend the area of trade by 
removing restrictions upon commerce. It is this sentence that Mr. 
Chamberlain has recently made unscrupulous use of in one of his 
recent speeches, by lifting it from its context and quoting it in 
support of his fiscal proposals of a tax on food and manufactured 
articles. A more dishonest abuse of quotation I have seldom seen. 
It is what one might expect from a broken-down attorney greedy to 
make 3s. 4d., but not from an ex-Cabinet Minister who aspires to 
be Premier of a great Empire. 

Far from being in any sense a Socialist, Mr. Gladstone’s moral 
sense or instinct taught him the broad lines of great social questions. 
‘A financial experience,” he once said, ‘which is long and wide, 
has profoundly convinced me that as a rule the state, or individual, 
or company, thrives best, which dives deepest down into the mass of 
the community, and adapts its arrangements to the wants of the 
greatest number.” “ His exultation,”’ says Mr. Morley, “in thestimulus 
given by fiscal freedom to extended trade, and therefore to more 
abundant employment at higher wages, was less the exultation of the 
economist watching the intoxicating growth of wealth, than of the 
social moralist surveying multiplied access to fuller life and more 
felicity.” 

Sarely the nation which under his stimulating genius has 
awakened to a fuller sense of social responsibility, and in so doing: 
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has amassed wealth undreamed of half-a-century ago, will not listen 
to the quack remedies prepared in Birmingham! 

Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on the franchise in 1864, placed him 
at one bound in the leadership of the new Liberal party. The 
struggle for nationalities on the Continent, and the American Civil 
War, had reacted in England. The old Whigs were worn out and 
the Radicals were without a leader of requisite ability. 

The political situation presents a remarkable parallel to the 
state of parties to-day. A new leader must unite fervour and capacity 
for practical improvements in government to broad and glowing 
sympathies alike with the needs and the elemental instincts of the 
labouring mass. Mr. Gladstone offered that wonderful com- 
bination. ‘If ever there was a statesman,” said Mill, “ in whom 
the spirit of improvement is incarnate, and in whose career as a 
Minister the characteristic feature has been to seek out things that 
require or admit of improvement, instead of waiting to be pressed 
or driven to do them, Mr. Gladstone deserves that signal honour.” 
Bat Mr. Morley does not seek to elevate Mr. Gladstone at the 
expense of his opponents. His eulogy of Disraeli is both generous 
and impartial. His was one of the imposing figures of his time. 
He had not, it is true, the constructive genius of Mr. Gladstone, but 
he had culture, imagiaation, and fancy ; he often saw both deep and 
far ; he was artificial, but he was no pharisee, and he was never 
petty. And when the crushing defeat of 1880 came, Mr. Morley 
writes of him: “The fallen Minister, who had counted on a very 
different result, now faced the ruin of his Government, the end of 
his career, and the overwhelming triamph of his antagonist, with an 
unclouded serenity and a greatness of mind, worthy of a man who 
had known high fortunes and filled to the full the measures of his. 
gifts and his ambitions.” 

With the rejection of his Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone’s 
political life came to an end. ‘To impaired sight and hearing were. 
added his dislike of the naval policy of his Cabinet. How, he asked 
himself, could he turn his back on his former self by becoming a. 
party to swollen expenditure ? There was no dramatic farewell to 
public life in the House. Only the inner circle knew that in his 
speech on the House of Lords they were listening to his last words. 
Then when the business was at an end, he rose, and for the last 
time walked quietly away from the scene of his greatest triumphs. 
Then was the time, as he urged, for an appeal to the people in their 
assertion of their rights against the anachronism of the hereditary 
Chamber. In view of subsequent events, I doubt whether Mr. 
Gladstone himself, overweighted with years and physical afllictions, 
would have been successful. 

As Mr. Morley said in his speech at Ruscliffe, the Home Rule 
split which shattered the Liberal party in 1886 restored to power, 
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all the vested interests which during Mr. Gladstone’s ascendency 
had been reduced, if not to silence, at least to impotence. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Herbert Spencer thirty years ago foretold the political 
reaction which has taken place and which has increased in intensity 
since Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. As Mr. Morley rightly says: 
“the policy of peace has been displaced by the policy of war, and 
the spirit of national thrift by extravagant expenditure. In the 
Gladstonian period our moral credit never stood higher. To-day the 
British Government stands discredited for efficiency and uprightness 
both in Europe and amongst its own partisans.” 

Upon Mr. Gladstone's death, the late Marquis of Salisbury in the 
House of Lords struck the true note. ‘‘ It was on account of con- 
siderations more common to the masses of human beings,” he said, 
“to the general working of the human mind, than any controversial 
questions of politics, that men recognised in him a man guided— 
whether under mistaken impressions or not, it matters not—but 
guided in all the steps he took, in all the efforts he made, by a high 
moral ideal. What he sought were the attainments of great ideals, 
and whether they were based on sound convictions or not, they 
could have issued from nothiag but the greatest and the purest 
moral aspirations ; and he is honoured by his countrymen, because 
through so many years, across so many vicissitudes and conflicts, they 
had recognised this one characteristic of his action, which has never 
ceased to be felt.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life,’ if I may be permitted to say 
80, is worthy of its subject. Higher praise than this no man can 
assign, and if it enables the people to know Mr. Gladstone, to cherish 
his memory and to profit thereby, Mr. Morley will be more than 
repaid for his labour—l!abour of love though it must have been, 


Hucu H, L. Bewtuor. 





TAXING THE FOREIGNER. 


Ir there is anything calculated to inspire suspicion and distrust with 
regard to a proposed political change, it is to hear it advocated for 
widely dissimilar, or even contradictory, reasons, especially if there is 
a manifest tendency to shift the ground of defence, to abandon one 
position and take up another, just as the exigencies of argument 
demand. 

While some advocate duties with a view to checking imports and 
widening the area of employment at home, others defend them as a 
means of levying tribute on the foreigner; though it is clear that so 
far as the duties achieve the one object, they must fail as regards 
the other. When the “extra employment” argument is shown to 
be one of the crudest economic fallacies they fall back on the 
“‘taxation of the foreigner,” believing that by thus guarding against 
an attack from the rear they make their position impregnable. 
Again, the assertion that the import duties are wholly or partly paid 
by the foreigner is left out of sight whenever it is inconvenient. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his recent speech at Glasgow, gives a very 
glaring instance of this practice of adopting a principle when it helps 
his case, and ignoring it when it tells against him. In his cal- 
culations of the amount taken out of the workman’s pocket by the 
proposed food-tax he professes to be confident that the whole burden 
will not fall on the consumer, that is, prices will not rise to the full 
extent of the duty imposed ; but when he comes to consider the 
question of remission of taxes on tea, &c., he boldly assumes that the 
consumer will receive the whole benefit, that is, prices will fall to 
the full extent of the taxes remitted. If he applies the rule of the 
mysterious “ expert” to the taxes remitted as well as to the new 
taxes imposed, even the half farthing that the happy workman is 
promised may disappear. 

The doctrine that foreigners pay a share of import duties is now 
insisted upon very strongly by the new school of Protectionists, and 
we everywhere find it put in the forefront of their argument. And, 
indeed, it must be confessed that there is something very alluring 
about the very name of these plans for “taxing the foreigner,” for 
“ making him pay for admission to our market, as we have to do for 
admission to his.” If they could be shown to be practicable and did 
not entail any indirect disadvantages, such schemes would meet with 
little opposition, In the first place, however, it may be interesting 
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to consider how far the project is in harmony with other ends that 
Protectionists have in view. 

Though the excess of imports over exports is being used to terrify 
the working classes with the menace of scarcity of employment, all 
sane Protectionists recognise that, in the long run, imports are paid 
for by exports, visible or invisible. They ignore the fact in much 
of their reasoning, but when for the moment they forget the text of 
their discourse, they make admissions which contain practically all 
that Free Traders contend for. Mr. Byng, for example, speaking of 
the commercial policy of the United States, says :—‘‘1n any case, 
however, America will find her foreign markets restricted or closed, 
and she will be compelled to alter her protective system and seek 
imports in order to be able to export.” (Protection, p. 80.) 

We are justified, then, in stating all the main facts of international 
trade in terms of commodities instead of money, and it may be 
interesting to consider the scheme for taxing the foreigner in the 
light of this admission. When we talk of making him pay for 
entrance to our markets we think at first of his handing over to the 
Treasury large sums of money which would render possible the 
remission of other taxes. However, the real state of affairs would be 
somewhat different. We may feel confident that the tax also would 
be paid in commodities, and that unless the foreigner could evade the 
tax by raising his price, he would be obliged to exchange his goods for 
our goods in a proportion less favourable for himself. or instance, 
America would either have to add, say, an extra half-busiel to every 
quarter of wheat; Germany, an extra cwt. to every ton of pig-iron, 
the proceeds of which would go to the State; or they would have to 
accept a slightly smaller quantity of our productions in exchange. 
That is to say, either our imports must rise in quantity, or our exports 
fall, in the event of our managing to saddle the foreigner with the 
tax. This contingency, though regarded with equanimity by the 
Free Trader, is full of horrible significance for the Protectionist. It 
means getting our imports on better terms than before, and the Cob- 
denite goal of cheapness comes nearer us, but there is no comfort 
here for his opponents. “Why!” they exclaim, “ we are getting 
things far too cheaply already. Weare the dumping ground of the 
world. If things go on as they are doing, the day must come when 
we shall be overwhelmed with imports, and there will be no work left 
for any of us to do.” 

No Free Trader will deny that if we can tax the foreigner by 
forcing him to exchange his goods on more favourable terms, then it 
is clearly our interest to do so ; but there is good reason for supposing 
that we are achieving this end quite as effectually by our system of 
free imports. Mr. A. L. Bowley has shown that the prices of our 
imports have fallen in a greater ratio than the prices of our exports. 
While the former have fallen in the ratio of 132 to 100 in the period. 
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1881-1902, the latter have only fallen in the ratio of 108 to 100. 
In the case of the metal industries the figures are still more signifi- 
cant. Though the prices of the imported raw metals have sunk from 
100 to 96, the prices of exported metal products have risen from 100 
to 112 during the same period. Part of this change is no doubt 
due to the cheapening of ocean transport and the spread of railways; 
but probably the determination of protected nations to stimulate 
exports by all possible means, by bounties, subsidies and drawbacks, 
by dumping combinations, &., has contributed in no small degree. 
Once we realise clearly that international trade is virtually a system 
of barter, that exporting is not an end in itself but merely a means 
of importing, we are less likely to measure the profitableness of our 
foreign trade and the prosperity of our industries by the mere amount 
of our exports. We shall look as well to the conditions on which 
the exchange is effected. 

Mr. Chamberlain declares it to be a mathematical truth that 
imports of goods we could produce as well ourselves must displace 
labour ; and though this is a transparent fallacy, familiar to econo- 
mists for years, the statement has been taken up and circulated most 
diligently by the leafleteers, Therefore precisely the same policy 
that is to tax the foreigner by forcing bim to exchange his goods on 
terms more favourable for us, is also to check imports of manufactures 
and put astop to dumping by generously forcing him to accept more 
of our goods in exchange for his. Some Protectionists perceive the 
difficulty of thus achieving two opposed ends by the same means and 
at the same time, and attempt to draw a distinction between what 
they call “competitive,” and “ non-competitive” imports. The 
former, consisting of goods we could produce ourselves, they propose 
to more or less exclude by means of a tariff, and they believe they can 
thus develop home industries. The latter, according to the theory on 
which the distinction is based, must be encouraged by free imports. 
Here the Protectionist is stopped short by the difficulty that the latter, 
food and raw materials, for example, are precisely the imports which 
must be taxed if any real preference is to be given to the Colonies. 
While some aim at a state of affairs in which foreign countries would 
supply us with food and raw materials and take our manufactures in 
exchange, others declaim about the danger of being dependent on 
foreign countries for food and raw material, and maintain the 
necessity of having a self-contained Empire. It appears, therefore, 
that if imports of manufactures from foreign countries displace 
labour, and if imports of food and raw material place us ina perilous 
state of dependence, the only way out of the difficulty is to have no 
imports at all from foreigners ; which means that we should have no 
exports either. 

Bat without pursuing the Protectionist through the maze of dis- 
tinctions in which he attempts to find refage, let us return to the 
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question how far it is possible to impose a tax on the foreigner. 
Little in the way of proof has been attempted. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supporters have swallowed for the moment their objection to abstract 
theory, and have had resort to the much abused “ doctrinaire ” econo- 
mists to find support for their statements. Passages are collected 
from the works of Mill, Professors Edgeworth, Sidgwick, Seligmann, 
and others, to show that under certain conditions part of an import 
duty may fall on the producer ; though nothing is said of the quali- 
fications by which these economists limited the statement. From 
debiting the foreigner with part of the duty it is an easy step to 
debiting him with the whole; and one ingenious writer, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, in the Daily Mail, feels able to tell us the precise amounts 
that certain countries raise at the foreigner’s exp2nse. It appears 
that the United States, for example, exact no less than £49,000,000 
from other countries by means of their tariff, a calculation 
arrived at apparently by the delightfully simple process of taking 
the whole amount of the United States customs. 

Fortunately the Memoranda recently issued contain figures which 
point markedly in the other direction. We find on comparing the 
prices of tinplates in the United States and in this country a very 
noticeable relation to the amount of the duty. In 1892—93 the duty 
was £10.12; the difference in price £10.13. In 1895-6 the figures 
were £5.52 and £5.19 respectively. In 1898-1901, £6.90 and £7.58. 
In 1902, £6.90 and £5.84, 

Again, turning to the prices of wheat in the three countries, 
United Kingdom, Germany and France, we may draw some inte- 
resting conclusions. During the period 1870—78 when wheat was 
duty free in both England and Germany, the average price was 
3s. 3d.. lower in the latter country. The imposition of a duty of 
2s, 2d. in 1879-84 brought up the price to within 3}d. of the 
English price. From 1885 to 1887, when the daty. was 6s, 63d., the 
German price rose 2s. 114d. above the English. During 1888-91 
the duty was 10s. 10}d., the difference in price 9s. 44d. Lastly in 
1892-1901 the duty was 7s. 73d., the difference in price 7s. 44d. 
Thus the advantage of 3s. 37. which Germany showed during the 
period of free import in both countries was converted into an excess 
of 7s, 44d. by the time the duty had reached 7s. 74d. In the case 
of France we find the same features. Mr. Chamberlain went into 
this point in some detail at Liverpool on October 29, and as usual 
followed his practice of selecting those particular years that favoured 
his contention, and ignored all those that told against him. The 
following table shows the average excess of French wheat prices 
grouped in periods according to alterations in daty : 
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It will be noticed that the average excess of French duty over 
English from 1853 to 1902 was 4s. 3d., while the excess of wheat 
prices averaged about 4s. 4d. In this case it appears that while the 
duty was small the effect on prices was more than the duty, some- 
times double; when the duty rose toa high figure, the price showed 
a tendency to lag behind. This seems to indicate that a small duty 
is more than paid for by the consumer, but when the duty is high 
enough to appreciably curtail the demand the producer suffers part 
of the loss. This is quite in accordance with what economic theory 
would lead us to expect, for as soon as the demand begins to 
slacken, producers who have embarked much capital in the busi- 
ness may be induced to accept a smaller return rather than abandon 
altogether the capital sunk. However, this state of affairs is likely 
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to last only until matters have adjusted themselves to the new con- 
ditions. The margin of profit having shrunk, the stream of fresh 
labour and capital will be diverted to other industries, till the dimin- 
ished supply restores prices to their former level. 

After all, however attractive the idea of raising taxes at the 
foreigner’s expense by the simple passing of an Act of Parliament, 
just as we would put twopence on the income tax, there are many 
considerations which might well make us pause before trying to do 
so. Protectionists may dogmatise about the certainty of the 
foreigner’s paying the duty, nevertheless the whole question is 
involved in obscurity. The incidence of taxation is a chapter of 
Economies yet to be written, and the most we could say is that it is 
not altogether impossible that the foreigner might be forced to bear 
a part. It is a leap in the dark, as Lord Goschen has said, and for 
the sake of this problematical gain we are asked to embark on a 
policy of juggling with tariffs, and to open the door to all the poli- 
tical and moral evils that Protection inevitably brings in its train. 
This is a case where the arguments for the change, weak as they are, 
are purely theoretical, while the gravest practical disadvantages stand 
in its way. Economists like Professor Ashley, who look with 
approval on a modified form of Protection are too apt to regard the 
average citizen as a philosopher, perceiving infallibly the true interest 
of the community, and going straight for that. They seem hardly 
to realise the unrivalled field that Protection offers for wire-pulling, 
jobbery, and attempts to benefit at the public expense. The poli- 
tical arena would become the battlefield to every ‘‘interest.” To 
borrow M. Yves Guyot’s graphic manner of description, we should 
have coal striking a bargain with cotton, wool coming to an under- 
standing with pig-iron. Even ten millions of golden sovereigns 
wrong from the foreigner by such means would be dear at the 
price. 

W. M. Lieursopy, 





AN IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT AND 
ITS WORK. 


In my last article, I set forth what I consider to be the position and 
attitude of those English Free Traders who wish to see the British 
Empire united by tariffs as well as by sentiment. 

As against the miserable policy of taxing food, and the ruinous 
policy of taxing raw materials, I have expounded an idea which 
would permit of commercial union on Free Trade lines. But the 
difference between my proposition and the current ones made by the 
Conservative party is that I appeal to the Empire as a whole, 
whereas they appeal almost exclusively to Great Britain. Not only 
are the common Conservative ideas one-sided very largely, but they 
lack entirely that far-reaching and all-embracing spirit which is 
necessary when dealing with the trade of a vast empire. 

To sum up what I have already said on this matter: The ideal of 
Free Traders is a federation of the world, or universal Free Trade. 
The principle of Free Trade is that we should buy at natural prices, 
that we should have unhindered access to every market, and that all 
taxes on imports are wrong. I keep this ideal steadily in view, and 
if I hope for the federation of the British Empire, it is not that I 
should like to see foreigners excluded from the arrangement, but 
rather that I should like to see them forced into accepting it. 

In the meantime, I am obliged to keep more to the practical 
details of the subject. Parliament have an inquiry on band. The 
result of this inquiry can only be to set before us a certain array of 
facts and figures relating to the trade of the Empire. These facts 
and figures can only be useful to us so far as they help us to 
increase the inter-Imperial trade between each and every part of the 
Empire. Mr. Balfour has again and again refused to satisfy the 
legitimate curiosity of different members. But if we may admit 
that details of the figures to be compiled cannot be given until the 
compilation is complete we may at least ask on what principle the 
figures are being arranged, and what importance is to be attached to 
them when they appear.! 

It is clear that statistics may be compiled in a thousand ways, 
according to the object in view. Andif any large body of members 
were clear about the object to be attained by this inquiry, they would 


1 This article was written before the publication of the new Blue Book. 
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be perfectly right in insisting upon an examination of ouch object, 
even before the data are put into their hands. 

My intention was to show the principle which logically springs 
from the Imperial ideal. The Imperial ideal is to have the Empire 
self-supporting in every trade and industry, or in the majority of 
these. It does not necessarily follow that no trade would be done 
with the rest of the world. But what we are to aim at is that in 
case of need the Empire should be able, by straining a point, to 
declare itself independent of any outside resources. Thus were war 
declared between England and America, or between Russia and 
England, our corn supply would not run short, and prices would not 
be dearer for that, if our Imperial farmers were capable of sending 
us all the corn we wanted. 

This being the fundamental idea of the present political campaign, 
the way seems to me to be clear. The first thing to know is in 
what trades we are, or could be, already self-supporting. It isa simple 
question of book-keeping. Wherever our production equals our 
consumption, we are evidently self-supporting, or could easily become 
so. The fact only differs from the possibility in that much of our 
produce would in each of these cases be shown to be exported to 
foreign countries. It should not be our object to simply turn these 
exports into home channels. This would offer no advantage to the 
producer, as to him a foreign market is as good as a home market. 
But it is another thing when it is pointed out to the producer that 
whereas he sends his produce abroad, a foreigner sells the same 
thing to some other part of the Empire. The object of the home 
producer would therefore be to keep his own foreign market, and 
also try strenuously to win the home market which he has hitherto 
neglected, from the foreigner who now holds it. This may look like 
grasping at everything at once, and “ quitrop embrasse mal étreint,’ 
but we may have grounds for supposing this to be largely possible, 
since the whole Empire imports from foreign countries hundreds of 
millions more than it exports to foreign countries, 

If this were possible in those trades where the Empire is, or 
could easily become, self-supporting, there is no reason why the 
same principle should not be applied to all other trades. The pre- 
ponderance of imports over exports is in a normal state of things 
a sign of commercial prosperity, but if it can be shown that the 
difference is too great to admit of such an explanation, then we are 
driven to seek the reason of this extraordinary phenomenon in the 
fact that interest and rent comes into the British Empire from abroad, 
thus giving it a buying power which does not spring from its 
industrial organisation. 

Let me explain: trade is not an exchange of things for money, 
it is an interchange of things and services. To reduce the case to 
its simplest expression, we may say that a man’s exports are. his 
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work, and his imports are the things he gets finally in exchange for 
this work. Money does not really come into the question of the 
exchange. It forms the balance of such exchange. If a workman’s 
labour produces finally five pounds’ worth of things, those five 
pounds’ worth. of goods constitute his exports, and if with the money 
this brings him he buys one pound’s worth of goods, this one pornd’s 
worth of goods constitute his imports. His exports therefore exceed 
his imports by far; this is a sign of his commercial poverty, and not 
of his commercial prosperity. 

If, however, a man does work which produces finally one pound’s 
worth of things, and receives money from society which enables him 
to buy five pounds’ worth of goods, his imports exceed his exports, 
thus showing a state of enviable commercial prosperity. Now the 
value of a thing to the exporter is determined by the amount of 
work it costs him to produce his exports. The value of the exports 
to society (7.c. to the importers) is the amount of work they would 
have to give to produce these same things without the help of the 
exporter. So that if the exporter’s work only costs him one pound’s 
worth of effort, and is nevertheless worth five pounds to society, his 
imports should rightly exceed his exports. In other words, it is 
right that he should get more than he gives. 

But if a man does no work at all, i.c., if he exports nothing, and 
if he still gets from society a thousand pounds’ worth of things per 
week (his imports), then his imports wrongly exceed (!) his exports, 
or—not to offend !—his imports wncommercially exceed his exports. 
In the same way, the workingman (an extraordinary word!) who 
exports to society things to the value of five pounds (and their 
value to him in cost of effort was quite that!) whereas he only 
imports from society things to the value of one pound, his 
exports wrongly—or, not to offend !—wuncommercially exceed his 
imports. 

This is an aside, but’ it may be found that no man’s exports could 
rightly exceed his imports where justice were done, and that con- 
sequently no man’s imports could rightly exceed his exports. When 
we get more value than we give, then we should rightly produce, 
valuable things with little effort. 

The question, then, of the imports and exports is found at last to 
involve serious discussions on justice. It would hardly be admissible 
to suppose that the produce of the British Empire is so extremely 
valuable and so easily produced that our imports may legitimately 
exceed our exports by ninety-nine millions of pounds per year. 
Imports must be paid for by exports, and as the exports of one 
country are generally of about the same value as those of another 
country, we would suppose that imports and exports ought to about 
equal. 

. An inventor with little effort may produce much. His imports 
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when measured by his work are small, and his exports (his royalties) 
are rightly large. A man who gets money without offering any 
kind of effort, either fruitless or fruitful, to society (such a man is a 
rent taker) has somehow got into the same box. (passez-moi l’expres- 
sion!) as the inventor. 

We are obliged to conclude that the British Empire includes 
either many more inventors or many more landlords (having foreign 
lands in their possession) than most other empires or countries. For 
the information of the poor foreigner, I might mention that if he 
were to do away with the monopoly of land, this discrepancy in 
British trade would largely cease. I might also add for the infor- 
mation of the working man (strange word!) that if he were to 
abolish the monopoly of land, his imports might eventually exceed, 
or at least be equal to, his exports. In other words he might get 
what he earns. 

But I must try to satisfy the demands of the stern-eyed editor 
better than this. Before doing so, however, I would yet ask leave 
to express my utter wonder at that solemn humbug of Parliamentary 
inquiry which seeks the explanation of the preponderance of imports 
over exports in the existence of our huge shipping trades. So far 
as our shipping trades help us to give much with little effort, and 
to get this back from the world in imports, they may be correct. 
But as an adequate explanation of the yearly balance of ninety-nine 
millions of pounds it is quite out of reason. Besides, our shipping 
trade will be found in the last analysis to add quite as much to our 
exports as to our imports, and so to neutralise any such effect as is 
apparently attributed to it. 

These side questions complicate the matter terribly, and enable 
Mr. Chamberlain to talk in enigmas by alluding to “the changed 
conditions” which are apparently supposed to demand tariffs on 
food. What are these changes ? And what are their causes ? And 
how will taxes on food put them right? Until we have been 
answered clearly and categorically on these points, we may conclude 
that the basis of Imperial Federation as Mr. Chamberlain understands 
it, is of a very shadowy and evasive nature. 

My proposition concerning Imperial Federation is the following : 
Let Imperial producers in every business try to supply the buyers 
and consumers in every part of the British Empire with as large a 
percentage as possible of those things which the said buyers now 
take from foreign countries, while trying in the meantime to retain 
their own foreign markets. This proposition is most simple, and is 
probably what business men would like to see achieved, in their 
interests. 

This proposition involves two questions (1) Who are the Imperial 
producers who desire to so increase their trade in the British 
Empire? (2) Who are the consumers who now take goods from 
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foreign countries which could be supplied by the Imperial pro- 
ducers ? 

I have tried to demonstrate that an analysis of our import and 
export figures would bring out this clearly enough, once we are 
agreed upon the principle which should govern their tabulation. 

- And as the Parlismentary inquiry is probably one of facts und 
figures, I do not see why the said facts and figures should not show 
in this way how and where trade can be increased between the 
different parts of the Empire. 

I proposed that such reductions should be made in the present 
tariffs as would permit of this extension in trade being made. The 
greater the inter-Imperial trade done in each branch the greater 
should the reduction be; the less trade done and the less should the 
reduction be. And the tariffs should be reduced (right to vanishing 
point) as the inter-I[mperial trade grows. When this growth reaches 
the point of self-support, Free Trade is established for the happy 
industry which has got so far. And as industry after industry comes 
into the privileged list Free Trade would be gradually and com- 
pletely established throughout the Empire. 

Now such a scheme would not stand by itself. The British 
Parliament cannot uphold it, since it has not the authority to do so. 
It can only come into existence by the common consent of Great 
Britain and of all her Colonies, And in what way would the con- 
senting parties govern their scheme to common contentment 
Evidently, if each party does as it likes with the goods coming into 
its domain from the rest of the Empire, the thing would fall to 
pieces in “ no time,” and no plan for getting the thing well under 
way can be conceived without the creation of an Imperial 
Parliament. 

I venture to outline hereunder a plan on which such a Parliament 
might be brought into existence. I think the following genera} 
conditions are the first essentials : 

1. Each Parliament within the Empire consenting to the adoption 
of the idea must be equally represented in the Imperial Parliament, 

2. Its authority must be drawn from and limited by the Parlia- 
ments represented in it. 

3. It must conform to and be strictly representative of all changes 
of Government or party throughout the Empire. 

4, The laws it passes must be based on suggestions drawn from 
every Parliament represented in it, and these laws shonld not in 
any way go beyond the express wishes of such represented 
Parliaments. 

5, All modifications made by this Parliament of the suggestions 
submitted to it should have the sanction of the Parliament whose 
suggestions are thus modified. 

_ The members of this Imperial Parliament might be called Imperial 
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Secretaries. Two Imperial Secretaries might be elected by every 
Parliament represented. Hach Imperial Secretary should have an 
honorary seat allotted to him in the Parliament which appoints him. 
His real seat would be filled by a new candidate appointed by re- 
election of the constituency whose member would thus be lost to 
them. The Imperial Secretary may thus have every opportunity of 
culling from each measure every fact bearing on his work in the 
Customs Parliament, which would enable him to better represent 
the Parliament (and party) which have invested him with his 
Imperial duties. 

Although the Imperial Parliament may be conceived as being a 
‘perennial thing, the terms of office of the Imperial Secretaries could 
not be such. Each Imperial Secretary should continue to be a 
member of the Customs Parliament as long as the Parliament which 
elected him hold the reins of Government. When the Parliament 
‘he represents dissolves, his term of office in the Customs Parliament 
must end also. After each general election the Parliament returned 
will immediately select their own Imperial Secretaries. This would 
keep the Imperial Parliament well in touch with all changes of party 
‘throughout the Empire. 

The sittings of the Customs or Imperial Parliament should be 
‘at least held once a month, as business would not be lacking for 
them. The different great cities in the Empire might in turn serve 
as centres for the Imperial Parliamentary sittings. No sittings 
should be held if any members were recalled by an electioneering 
campaign in their own country. 

The Imperial Parliament should elect a Speaker by clear majority, 
with the unique privilege of a casting vote. Another Imperial 
Secretary Should be appointed to take his place as an active member 
of the Imperial Parliament. This would keep the voting power even. 
Bat the seat of the Speaker should no more be permanent than the 
‘seat of any other Imperial Secretary, and should cease with the dis- 
solution of the Parliament which elected him. 

In order that the Imperial Parliament might have material on 
‘which to base its measures, I would propose that the great inquiry 
should furnish each Parliament in the Empire with information 
‘enabling it to find the producer and consumer whom we wish to 
bring together. Each Parliament should then pass measures by 
means of which the trade between its own country and the rest of 
‘the Empire could be increased. These measures might be called 
“ Bills of Propositions,” and each pair of Imperial Secretaries could 
thus go armed to their work. 

Farther Bills should be passed concerning the constitution and 
“power of the new Imperial Parliament, and a common basis of agree- 
ent be thus arrived at by everybody concerned. 

Each pair of Imperial Secretaries should in turn introdace their 
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Bills of Propositions to the notice of the Imperial Parliament, and 
such Bills of Propositions be dealt with and finally modified to suit 
the views of the whole Empire (as represented), every point bearing 
on different parts of the Empire having separate discussion and 
attention. 

When all the final touches have been added, this prospective set 
of tariff modifications (that is what it would be principally a question 
of) should be returned to the Parliament whom it most concerned, 
and dealt with by them ou the same lines as the House of Lords deals 
with Bills nowadays, i.c., either accepted or sent back for further 
modification. 

I hope that my friends the Liberals will recognise that I do not 
propose too much centralising of power ! 

I think that a common fund should be created for the maintenance 
of this Imperial Parliament, and the members of it paid. A fund 
should also be contributed to, for general purposes which I shall 
presently indicate. 

If any Parliament should be dissatisfied by the fiscal arrangements 
of the other Federal States concerning its exports to them, it might 
withdraw its Imperial Secretaries, if it finds that redress cannot be 
obtained. Such dissatisfied Federal States would in case of definite 
withdrawal no longer form part of the Union or have a right to the 
benefits to be obtained within its pale. 

This Imperial Parliament might be dissolved by the unanimous 
consent of all the Federal States represented in it. There is no real 
reason why such a dissolution should ever take place. To this end, 
the grievances of all dissatisfied Federal States should receive the 
completest consideration. 

In what way could the basis of Imperial legislation be formed ? 
Let us suppose that there are ten thousand important trades in the 
British Empire. Let us take twenty thousand maps of the British 
Empire, and keep two maps for each trade. Acting on the 
assumption (a demonstrable certainty) that many people in many 
places now buy things from foreign countries which they could buy 
from Imperial suppliers, we are simply to take our maps, and mark 
the places out. 

In the case of each trade, we take our maps, and we mark the 
places buying from foreign countries and the places within the 
Empire who could supply to them. For each supplying point we 
provide a thousand buying points, and for each buying point, we 
find a thousand supplying points. 

How to bring them together? They will come together fast 
enough as soon as they know each other well, and as soon as the 
present barrier of taxes is “trimmed down” to the right point. 
But questions of transport would have to be dealt with sharply by 

. the existing railway and shipping companies. 
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As trade grows between the different points marked on our 
twenty thousand maps, the Imperial Parliament should be asked to 
modify their tariffs accordingly, so that as trade grows the tariff gets 
smaller and smaller. 

The results of this great inquiry might be embodied in a series 
of blue-book directories, published cheaply. Every merchant and 
manufacturer should be able to see at a glance not only where he 
could buy and sell within the Empire, but he should know who his 
competitors are, why they beat him in the market, what the conditions 
of transport to and from the interesting points are, and what 
prospects there are of his future trade with these pcints being 
favoured by a reduction in tariffs. There should be blue-books of 
places giving all these details, and blue-book directories of names 
and addresses as well. 

This would of course be based on the principle that what one 
Federal State sells to foreigners another Federal State buys from 
foreigners, and that the things bought, the places aud people baying, 
and the conditions of sale and of importation may ba perfectly weil 
known by an inquiry into the matter. 

I submit that thousands of sellers would have new markets opened 
to them, and that as people began to take advantage of this plan, 
streams of trade would begin to flow from one part of the Empire to 
another, and an intricate network of commercial unity, hitherto. 
non-existent, would spring up naturally and rapidly. 

There is, it is true, such an infinite variety of articles differing in 
style, quality, and price, that even this plan would be more general 
than special, and perhaps no amount of division and sub-division 
would ever be able to convey to each buyer and seller the exact: 
market they are in search of. Nothing but personal knowledge and 
skill can accomplish this. 

I think that a Government agent might be appointed in every 
large town in the Empire, to whom any one could apply for particular 
information concerning the trade and traders of his district. He 
would have a regular salary, and his business would be to supply 
information to all who required it, by means of special circulars 
which might be sent through the post free on demand. 

Also wherever it proves to be impossible for inter-Imperial trade 
to beat foreign trade, industrial experts might examine the question 
thoroughly, stating every possible factor for and against the estab- 
lishment of successful inter-[mperial trade, and going as far as 
possible into the technical details of skill and education, of climatic 
influences, and of industrial habits. The reason of failure would 
thus soon become manifest to every one, and the defects in the 
methods of Imperial suppliers thus easily remedied. The educational 
value of this plan would be enormous. 

I am, personally, not a Protectionist, but I think that if it be 
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shown that any trade needs protecting it is better to do this by means 
of a bounty. The most important trade in the Empire is for the 
moment farming and wheat-growing. I am of the opinion that aid 
should be lent to every farm labourer who wants to start in the 
Colonies for himself. Money, seeds, and implements might be given 
to him, lent to him, or sold to him at lowest cost prices, at a 
thousandth of the cost which a system of Protection would entail, 
and the results would be much more desirable. Free grants of land 
could be made everywhere, as in Canada. To this end the land 
monopoly should be broken down in the Colonies, as elsewhere. 

Mr. Chamberlain offers old-age pensions, this being one of his pet 
schemes. I think the idea is excellent, though it remains to be 
shown why working men should be in need of such doles, and I 
would suggest to Mr. Chamberlain that if he would spend a little less 
money in war, he might have a little more to give out in old-age 
pensions, and a little less need to talk about taxing our food. 

I offer this plan for criticism if anybody thinks it worth while 
criticising, and because we seem to be badly in want of a plan at the 
present moment. My own rigid adherence to Free Trade principles 
would make the whole idea seem laborious to me—I'ree T'rade is so 
simple!—but it has the merit of simplicity when compared with 
many schemes afloat and working, and I think that under present 
conditions it would be the best thing to do for everybody 
concerned. 

The country is quite awake, and Mr. Chamberlain need not 
suppose (if such be his thought) that working men (poor chaps!) can 
be tricked into paying more for their bread, or that the struggling 
manufacturer will agree to paying more for his raw materials, Old- 
age pensions will look distant tothe one, and Imperial glory empty 
to the other. But Protection has raised its head again, and the 
battle of Bright and Cobden will have to be fought over again. Let 
us hope that this time the I'ree Traders will not stop at the establish- 
ment of revenue tariffs instead of protective ones (if the Imperial 
movement be degraded to this point), but that they will carry the 
principle of Free Trade to its logical conclusion, and insist on the free 
right of man to make, buy, and sell to his fellows without paying 


fines for the privilege. 
LreonarD M, BuRRELL. 
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THE latest device of our arch-I[mperialist takes the form of a proposal 
which, if adopted, would render the lot of the workers more deplor- 
able still, would intensify all the evils of the present system, and 
deprive us of no inconsiderable portion of the benefits derived from 
what social progress has been made during the last fifty years. ‘The 
working man at the present time has the advantage of a cheap loaf ; 
and, although this is unfortunately not everything, it is something. 
If industry is carried on under more onerous conditions, the pro- P 
ducers are at any rate under a I'ree Trade régime better off in some i 
respects than were former gvnerations; grave though the total : 
volume of poverty is, its ratioto population has materially declined, 
and if the labourers have been increasingly withdrawn from the soil, 4 
they obtain more from the soil than their progenitors did. But now 
their food is to be taxed in the interest of the Culonies, and in the 
cause, forsooth! of Imperial unity. Canada and Australia, which : 
possess vast tracts of fertile land, compared with which the whole a 
area of the British Isles is insignificant, are to levy tribute upon the 
grimy toilers of our towns, that the !mpire may be consolidated and 
the hated foreigner defied. Since trade does not follow the flag, it 
is to be made to follow it: the flag is to be gilded, and then perchance 
traitorous trade, which is always attracted by gold, will be loyal to 
the Union Jack. Our Colonies are to be bribed into fealty ; 
“* Little England ” is to bear a still larger share of the burden of 
empire than at present ; the Mother Country is to command the filial 
regard of her offspring by working harder for their benefit, and is to 
show the insolent German that she will not brook a snub to them. 
Already have the British workman and his children been mulct in 
their sugar and jam, that the planters in one distant territory may be 
protected from competition; and now the process is to be extended, 
with the ultimate resalt that the cost of the bulk of our foodstuffs 
will be substantially increased. 

_ Now Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly well aware of the economic 
effect of his proposals, whatever sophistry he may employ for the 
purpose of deluding the ignorant. His past speeches show con-_ 
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clusively that he fully understands the subject, that he knows a tax 
upon imyorted food will be attended with no pecuniary recompense, 
adequate or inadequate ; and, indeed, the case against Protection and 
Colonial preference, has seldom been more vigorously stated than by 
him. Leta few quotations be made :— 


“T can conceive it just possible, although it is very improbable, that 
under the sting of great suffering, and deceived by misrepresentations, the 
working classes might be willing to try strange remedies, and might be 
foolish enough to submit for a time to a proposal to tax the food of the 
country, but one thing I am certain of: if this course is ever taken, and if 
the depression were to continue, or to recur, it would be the signal for a 
state of things more dangerous and more disastrous than anything which 
has been seen in this country since tne repeal of the Corn Laws. . . 
tax on food would mean a decline in wages. It would certainly involve a 
reduction in their productive value; the same amount of money would 
have a smaller purchasing power. It would mean more than this, for it 
would raise the price of every article produced in the United Kingdom, 
and it would indubitably bring about the loss of that gigantic export trade 
which the industry and energy of the country, working under conditions 
of absolute freedom, have been able to create.” ' 

“The owners of property—those who are interested in the present state 
of things, the men who have privileges to maintain—would be glad to 
entrap you from the right path by raising the cry of Fair Trade, under 
which they cover their demand for Protection, and in connection with 
which they would tax the food of the people in order to raise the rents of 
the landlords. . . . Property cannot pay its debt to Labour by taxing its 
means of subsistence.” * 

“ As to the prospect of any return to Protection in any shape or form, 
I think it is inconceivable that the agricultural interest would allow manu- 
factures to be protected while food imports went free, and I think it 
equally improbable that the working classes of this country will ever again 
submit to the sufferings and to the miseries which were inflicted upon 
them by the Corn Laws in order to keep up the rents of the landlords. 
If that is the programme of the Tory party, we have only in answer to it 
to recall the history of those times when Protection starved the poor, and 
when the country was brought by it to the brink of revolution. . . . That 
is not a retrospect which, 1 think, would be favourable to any party or any 
statesman who should have the audacity to propose that we should go back 
to those evil times.” * 

“This proposal requires that we should abandon our system in favour 
of theirs, and it is in effect that while the Colonies should be left absolutely 
free to impose what protective duties they please both on foreign countries 
and upon British commerce, they would be required to make a small dis- 
crimination in favour of British trade, in return fcr which we are expected 
to change our whole system and impose duties on food and raw material, 
Well, I express again my own opinion when I say that there is not the 
slightest chance that in any reasonable time this country, or the Parlia- 
ment of this country, would adopt so one-sided an agreement. The foreign 
trade of this country is so large and the foreign trade of the Colonies is 
comparatively so small that a small preference given to us upon that 
foreign trade by the Colonies would make so trifling a difference—would be 
so small a benefit to the total volume of our trade—that I do not believe 


1 Speech in the House of Commons, August 12, 1881. 
* Speech at Birmingham, January 5, 1885. 
% Speech at the Highty Club, April 23, 1885. 
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the working classes of this country would consent to make a revolutionary 
change for what they would think to be an infinitesimal gain.” ! 

The illustrations might be multiplied, but the object is not to 
convict Mr, Chamberlain out of his own mouth—since that has now 
become a stale performance—but simply to show that he knows fall 
well Protection or Colonial preferences would not promote trade or 
add to the wealth of the country, and that they would injure the 
working classes. Of course he now tells us that circumstances have 
changed ; but the last speech quoted from was made as late as 1896, 
and in all the speeches he was dealing not with particular circum- 
stances, but with economic laws and their effects—that a food tax 
causes a decline in wages, a diminution of purchasing power, a rise 
in the price of home produce, an increase in rent, an injury to the 
export trade, the starvation of the poor, and national disaster. He 
therefore is under no delusion on this score; and despite the 
audacity of some of his utterances,” he is not to be credited with the 
belief that his proposals would benefit the people of this country. 
His motive is a totally different one, and his scheme is the natural 
outcome of his later career, Naturally he is desirous of drawing off 
the attention of the electorate from the miserable fiasco brought 
about by his South African diplomacy, and from the blundering 
policy of the incompetent Government of which he was so conspicuous 
a member ; and he realises that to spring upon them this revolu- 
tionary project, is calculated to accomplish that object. But this is 
not his sole, nor indeed his principal reason. He is before all 
things an Imperialist ; it is not because he has changed his views on 
economics, but because he has become intoxicated with empire, and 
has a rooted antipathy to everything which is not British, that he 
has embarked on this mad crusade. He cannot be ignorant of the 
price that has to be paid; but to the man who has been mainly 
instrumental in flinging away £250,000,000 in conquering a few 
thousand Dutch farmers, mere pecuniary considerations have no 
weight. His one dominant idea is the glorification of the British 
Empire and of Mr. Chamberlain as the man who runs it, and 
incidenially the disparagement of other nationalities and the dis- 
comfiture of all who decline to lick his boots; and he pursues this 
idea with the recklessness of the feverish gambler who, finding that 
he is losing, plunges still more heavily. There was a time when ne 
fully realised the dangers of Imperialism, a time when he truthfully 
depicted what would be the outcome of the very policy with which 
he has now long been enamoured, as is sufficiently evidenced by the 
following extract :— 


4 Speech at Grocers’ Hall. June 9, 1896. 

2 Such, for example, as that £92 000, 000 of trade we might have done here has 
gone to the foreigner, and as the result we have lost £46,000,000 a year in wages 
during the last thirty years ; or, that if all our manufactures were destroyed’ or 
stopped, we should have an import, as now, of £528,000,000 and export a _ 
Speech at Newcastle, October 20, 1903. t 
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“There is a great party in this country which seems to have learnt 

nothing by experience, but which is always eager for an extension of an 
empire already, I should think, vast enough to satisfy the most inordinate 
ambition, and which taxes our resources to the utmost in the attempt to 
govern it well and wisely. If we were to accept the advice which is so 
freely tendered to us, I predict that the temporary difficulties we have to 
face would become permanent dangers.” ! 
Bat since he uttered these words he has far outstripped the 
“ inordinate ambition” which was not then satisfied with the vastness 
of our Empire; and, having become the slave of this ambition, he 
either does not or will not perceive that his latest scheme, if adopted 
and pursued to its logical end, would ultimately spell ruin. Of 
course it is quite true that, when a gambler has almost infinite 
resources, the day of reckoning may be long delayed ; and the ex- 
Colonial Secretary’s public career would have been impossible in any 
but an exceedingly wealthy country. Sooner or later, however, a 
time comes when it is discovered that you may pay too dear for your 
whistle; and already is Mr. Chamberlain being looked upon as a 
dangerous fanatic by some who have hitherto regarded him as a 
heaven-born statesman. A great statesman he is not: he might 
more accurately be described as a “ great wrecker.” He once 
wrecked the Liberal party, and he has now wrecked the Conservative 
party ; he recently wrecked South Africa, and if he is not stopped 
he bids fair to wreck Great Britain. There is only one way to avert 
this further catastrophe—Jonah must be thrown overboard. 

Although, however, Mr. Chamberlain is not to be credited with 
the notion that the commercial prosperity of this country would be 
promoted by the reimposition of protective duties, there are many 
of those who measure commercial prosperity by their own personal 
gains who do believe—and they have good ground for the belief-— 
that those personal gains would be enhanced. There is “ profit” in 
the business for some; in other words, the term “ Protection” is a 
correct one, it does protect (at the expense of the community) the 
particular industries to which it is applied, for it raises the price of 
the home produce by the amount of the duty placed upon foreign 
produce of a like character. And hence, as the commercial motive 
which leads to the demand for a preferential tariff is the same as 
that which leads to the demand for new markets, and which seeks 
to secure those markets, Protectionism is the logical correlative of 
Imperialism, The latter, said Mr. J. H. Hobson a year ago in his 
masterly treatise on the subject,” ‘“‘ when it has shaken off the ‘old 
gang’ of politicians who had swallowed Free Trade doctrine when 
they were young, will openly adopt the Protectionism required to 
round off this policy”; and seldom has a prophecy been more 
speedily fulfilled. That it has not been absolutely adopted is because 


‘+ 1 Speech at Victoria Hall, London, September 24, 1885. , 
see Imperialism, a Study. By J. H. Hobson. London: James Nisbet & Co., Ltd 
2, ' 
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all the “old gang ” has not been shaken off, bat they will eventually 
have to swallow Protection or purge themselves of Imperialism. The 
Saturday Review candidly recognises this when it tells us that the 
Imperialist will have to make up his mind to give up either Impe- 
rialism or Free Trade, and that he cannot retain both, If the object 
in obtaining new territories is to obtain new markets, then, as trade 
does not follow the flag, steps must be taken to make it; if the 
Empire is to be self-contained, then Protective tariffs must be 
imposed against other countries; and if the foreigner is to be 
regarded with commercial jealousy, then “ retaliation” is a blessed 
word. Hence the latest Imperialist proposals are only in strict 
sequence to the policy which this country has been persistently pur- 
suing for some years past. 

The alleged objects of these proposals are, to promote the unity 
of the Empire, and to provide a weapon of defence against the so- 
called hostile tariffs of other nations. Incidentally, and as a means 
of commending these objects, it is contended that our trade will 
benefit ; but the primary aim is political rather than commercial. 
It is, however, with the commercial features that we are here spe- 
cially concerned ; but a passing word may be offered from the poli- 
tical point of view. With regard to promoting the unity of the 
Empire, it is worth while recalling that the Colonies form but a 
comparatively small portion of our dominions, and are not in fact 
ruled by us, and there seems no indication that the advantages of 
this wonderful scheme are to be extended to India or our other 
dependencies which sadly stand in need of the solicitude we are 
manifesting for the welfare of our self-governing possessions, and 
further that a unity which is to be promoted by bribes is scarcely 
worth having. And as to providing ourselves with a weapon of 
defence against the commercial tariffs of other nations, whilst (as 
we shall hereafter see) the scheme in question is futile for this 
purpose, it is to be remarked that the avowal of such a purpose is 
another illustration of the spirit of Imperialism and is gratuitously 
provocative of international animosity. ['oreign countries have not 
resorted to Protection as a menace to us, nor did we adopt a Free 
Trade 7éyime out of consideration for them; they have simply been 
actuated by the same motive as we have been, namely, a desire to 
promote their own interests; and though their economics may be 
unsound, they have a perfect right to regulate their commercial 
affairs in their own way, and we have no legitimate grievance. 
However, the important question for us to consider is the effect 
which any departure from our Free Trade policy would have upon 
ourselves; and the general observations already made upon the 
point, and the evidence elicited from Mr. Chamberlain’s former 
speeches may be supplemented by the enunciation of a few funda- 
mental princip!es which govern the subject, 
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Now in the first place, it is an elementary fact, although it seems 
necessary to recall it, that duties on imports are paid by the country 
imposing them and that their ultimate incidence is upon the con- 
sumer. Not that it is theoretically impossible for the duty, or a 
portion of it, under special circumstances to fall upon the exporter ; 
as, for instance, if he posseses an absolute monopoly of the article 
and the price he obtains is merely limited by the demand, an import 
tax- would then have to be paid by him, since as the utmost price 
has already been reached the vendor must lower it by the amount of 
the duty in order to effect the sale. But cases of this character, if 
they ever occur, are too rare to be even regarded as a modification 
of the general rule; the possibility of imposing the tax on the 
exporter is too remote to be taken into serious account. There is no 
device of man by which ordinary import duties can be appreciably 
and permanently shifted on to the exporting country, for the play 
of economic forces fixes price (and consequent profit) at such a figare 
that it simply would not pay to sell at the reduced price; and the 
exporting country would as the alternative take their exports else- 
where, or if they could not, then cease to produce them at a loss. 
The result is that the cost to the consumer is increased by the 
amount of the duty. No one pretends for a moment that British 
manufacturers pay the tax levied upon their exports by a foreign 
country ; and as a matter of actual fact it will be found that where 
commodities upon which there is no import duty in Great Britain 
are exported to this country and to other countries which do impose 
such a duty, price varies (other circumstances being the same) sub- 
stantially by the amount of the duty. Mr. Chamberlain candidly 
recognised this when he intimated he was prepared to assume that 
a preferential food tax would fall upon the consumer.! That ethical 
considerations would not restrain us from compelling the foreigner 
to bear part of our national burden, if we had the chance, was sufli- 
ciently demonstrated at the time the duty on imported coal was 
introduced in 1901; fortunately for morality we cannot do so. 

Another elementary fact, however, is of much greater significance, 
Granted, it may be said, that the importing country has to pay the 
duty, siill the Government must have revenue, and if it did not get 
it in this way, it would have to in some other; so that it comes 
to the same thing in the end, and the only effect of raising revenue 
by a tax on imports would be that some existing tax could be 
remitted. Of course this contention ignores the grave objections 
there are to indirect forms of taxation, one of which is that the cost 
of collection is greatly increased; whilst, in connection with import 
duties, considerable expenditure is also incurred in taking pre- 
cautions against smuggling ; so that the Government never benefits 
by the full amount of the tax. But the contention overlooks some- 


1 Speech in the House of Commons, May 28, 1903. 
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thing far more vital, namely, that whilst revenue is derived only 
from imported produce, the price of all produce of the same character 
is correspondingly raised irrespective of its source. It is the peculiar 
vice of Protective imposts that they take ccnsiderably more out of 
the pocket of the consumer than they put into the national 
exchequer ; and it should be added that this mischief would only be 
intensified by giving a preference to the Colonies. For example, if 
a duty is levied upon imported corn, thereby increasing the price, 
there will inevitably be a similar rise in the price of home-grown 
corn although it pays no duty. And if the duty is remitted upon 
Colonial corn, its price will still be the same as that of foreign corn, 
but it will be from the latter only that revenue will be derived. 
The very object of a Protective duty is to enable the Protected 
industries to get higher prices by eliminating foreign competition at 
normal price, and this object is effected; whilst a remission of the 
duty in favour of the Colonies operates as Protection for their 
benefit. Thus, confining our attention for the moment to wheat, 
since we find that in 1902 the total quantity imported (including 
flour in equivalent weight of grain) was 107 million cwt., of which 
82 was from foreign countries and 25 from British possessions, 
whilst it is estimated there was also 30 million cwt. home-grown, 
it will be seen that the imposition of a duty on the foreign wheat 
would mean (even if the same proportions were maintained) that for 
every additional £137 paid by the consumer the revenue would only 
benefit to the extent of £82 (out of which would have to be borne 
the extra expense arising from the imposition of the duty). But 
then the relative proportions would not be the same, the express 
object and the distinct effect would be to increase the quantity 
purchased from the Colonies, and the production of wheat in 
England would also be stimulated, so that on a very moderate 
computation the additional cost to the consumer would be at least 
double the amount the duty would bring in, and probably nearer 
two-thirds. We should be taxing ourselves for the benefit of the 
Colonies according to the extent of the imports from them, and for 
the eventual benefit of the English ground landlords according to 
the extent of the increase in home-grown wheat, although for a time 
it might be possible for the farmer to intercept this particular gain. 
Farther, it is absolutely certain that if import duties were imposed 
they would not be limited to wheat, nor even to corn generally, but 
would be extended to many other articles of food and would sooner 
or later take in manufactures and would also gradually rise in 
amount.! For the moment a particular industry is protected, other 


1 Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, it will be remembered, include meat and dairy 
produce, and also a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign manufactures. His 
scheme, so far as’ food is concerned, would result in the consnmer having to pay 
about £16,000,000, of which the Treasury would get only £6,000,000, and the Colonies 
about £1,500,000! As to the duty on foreign manufactures, estimated to yield 
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industries which derive no benefit from this limited protection, but 
which nevertheless have to share the burden, irresistibly clamour for 
like protection ; whilst, the duty being found insuflicient to accomplish 
the object, the natural tendency (exemplified in all Protectionist 
countries) is to increase it ; and the ball being once started rolling, 
cannot be stopped. The ultimate result might, therefore, well be 
appalling. ‘The value of our food stuffs was for 1902 probably 
£820,000,000, of which only about £180,000,000 came from foreign 
countries and about £40,000,000 from British possessions, the balance 
of £600,000,000 being the estimate of home produce. An import 
duty of only 5 per cent. would raise the price by £41,000,000, but 
of this the exchequer would only get £9,000,000 even if (as of 
course would not be the case) the imports from foreign countries 
were not reduced; £2,000,000 would represent a bonus to our 
Colonies and dependencies ; and nearly £30,000,000 would go to the 
home producer in the first instance, the bulk of which he would 
have before long to transfer to the landowners in the form of 
increased rent. Our manufactures would indubitably suffer, and if 
the duties were extended to raw material they would suffer stil} 
more; a still heavier burden would te imposed upon us, and the 
process, if not arrested, would ultimately point to bankruptcy. 
And a process of which this is the logical outcome is vicious ab 
initio. Reduced to its naked simplicity, Mr, Chamberlain’s scheme 
of taxing imported food is one for giving a bonus to the Colonies 
and to British land magnates (a relatively small one to the former 
and a relatively large one to the latter) at the expense of the 
British community and primarily of the working man; whilst his 
scheme for taxing imported manufactures is one for favouring some 
industries partly at the expense of others (but at the ultimate 
expense of the consumer) which in turn would successfully clamour 
for similar protection until prices were raised all along the line ; the 
natural development of the entire policy being something perilously 
near national collapse. If we seriously wish to tax ourselves for the 
benefit of our dominions abroad, it would pay us infinitely better to 
vote them a direct “ grant in aid.” 

It may, however, here be eaid that only one side of the question 
has been contemplated, and that if in return for our concessions to 
them the Colonies remitted their protective tariffs in our favour, 
there would be compensation for any loss we might otherwise 
sustain. As to this, it is in the first instance to be observed that 
there has so far been little indication of an intention on their part 
to do anything of the kind, and that as they have very largely built 
up industries by protective tariffs it would be rather a serious 
matter for them to suddenly and appreciably modify those tariffs. 


£9,000,000 to the Treasury, it would, by similarly raising the price of home manufac- 
tures, mean a total rise in price amounting probably to nearly ten times that sum, 
and would of course incidentally result in a grave diminution of purchasing power. 
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But the more pertinent answer is, that it is out of their power to 
confer upon us benefits commensurate with the injury we should 
inflict upon ourselves, and that even if it were within their power 
the cost to them would be so great as to enormously outweigh the 
advantages they derived. ‘The additional burden we should impose 
upon ourselves would be out of all proportion to any gain to them ; 
so that if they undertook a similar burden they would be infinitely 
worse off. And assuming they were willing to meet us to the 
fullest possible extent, what would it amount to? In 1901 they 
imported £188,000,000 (exclusive of bullion and specie) and of this 
£72,000,000 came from the United Kingom and £57,000,000 from 
British possessions, leaving only £59,000,000 from foreign countries, 
that is to say, less than one-third. Of this one-third, however, they 
could only transfer a small portion to us, for five-sixths of it consists 
of commodities with which we could not supply them, so that there 
is scarcely £10,000,000—abont one-twentieth ouly of their total 
imports—which they could take from us instead of from foreign 
countries. And even if they did initiate to the fullest extent such 
reciprocal measures as were possible, then, in the language of Mr. 
J.S. Mill, “the result of the whole transaction is the ridiculous one, 
that each party loses much in order that the other may gain ao 
little ;" 1 to which may be added his sarcastic observation on the 
‘‘vicious theory of Colonial policy which regarded Colonies as 
valuable by affording markets for our commodities that could be kept 
entirely to ourselves ; a privilege we valued so highly that we thought 
it worth purchasing by allowing to the Colonies the same monopoly 
of our market for their productions which we claimed for our com- 
modities in theirs””—a “ notable plan for enriching them and our- 
selves by making each pay enormous sums to the other, dropping 
the greatest part by the way.” * 

Thus much as to the benefits we are to confer upon the Colonies 
at such a prodigious cost to ourselves ; and now as to the injury we 
are to inflict upon foreign nations in order to coerce them into proper 
behaviour. What we require, it seems, is a weapon of defence ; 
“retaliation ” is the new economic gospel, and the Prime Minister is 
amongst its latest prophets. We are, he tells us, “to do to foreign 
nations what they always do to each other, and instead of appealing 
to economic theories in which they wholly disbelieve, to use fiscal 
inducements which they thoroughly understand.”® As we cannot 
convert these unregenerate nations, we are ourselves to backslide ; 


1 Principles of Political Eoonomy. Book V., chap, x. sec. 1, 

2 Representative Government, chap. xviii, par. 4. 

3 Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, London ; Longmans, Green, & Co, Sep- 
tember 1903. It will be remembered that only a few months previously (see foot- 
note, p. 610) Mr. Balfour had recognised, and indeed enforced, the truth that the 
prosperity of one nation conduces to the prosperity of another; it is exquisite to 
note he now leads one financial organ to observe: “ Mr. Balfour has just helped to 
demolish the fiction that the prosperity of one nation is necessarily the prosperity of 
another nation” (Zhe Financial News, September 22, 1903), 
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hitherto we have been too considerate towards them; we have 
generously opened our ports to their goods in a spirit of magnanimity 
which they have failed to appreciate ; we have bought their produce 
from philanthropic motives, and not because we wanted it, or 
because we found it cost us less, or because it fed our people and 
fed our machinery; we have not done to them what they always do 
to each other, and we have set a noble example and have acted in 
an unselfish spirit. But we must sorrowfully confess that it does 
not pay ; we have been too neglectful of our own interests (it is a 
national characteristic), and advantage has been taken of this ; there 
is nothing left for us but retaliation. So, if other nations will not 
freely admit our goods, we must henceforth decline to freely admit 
theirs, and in this way shall we bring them to their senses. 

Now the striking feature of this ‘‘ weapon of defence” argument 
is, that like all the contentions of Commercial Imperialism, it rests 
upon an assumption; there is no attempt to show that retaliation 
would benefit us—that is taken for granted—and while some 
ingenuity is displayed in seeking to establish its ethical justification, 
there is a curious omission to demonstrate how it will operate or 
why it should prove efficacious. Of course, the fact is that had we 
once since we adopted Free Trade have seriously thought it injurious 
to us, or that we could have effectually “ retaliated ” npon Protectionist 
countries by taxing imports from them, we should long ago have 
ceased to be content to “ appeal to economic theories in which they 
wholly disbelieve” ; and what the advocates of this new doctrine 
have now to do.is, not to convince the foreigner that these theories 
are sound, but to convince the Englishman that they are unsound. 
Hitherto we have been satisfied that absolute Free Trade is best for 
us, even if other nations will not adopt it; now we are told that 
absolute Free Trade ‘‘in a world of Protectionists” is bad for us, 
and we are invited to revise our own policy because our rivals have not 
copied it. If they think they can outstrip us by carrying a heavy 
weight, we are to disillusionise them and have our revenge by carry- 
ing one ourselves. 

It is no doubt true that, whilst a nation which imposes Protective 
duties does itself grave injury, it to some slight extent withdraws 
from other nations the benefits derived from the free international 
exchange of goods. Those benefits,as has been pointed out, are 
that each country can obtain some commodities which it could not 
otherwise obtain at all, and can obtain other commodities at less 
cost than it could produce them for itself; and the only method by 
which all countries can command to the full the natural advantages 
enjoyed by each is by that of universal Free Trade. But unless 
Protective duties are so high and so general as to veto international 
exchange altogether (in which case a retaliative tariff would be 
absolutely inoperative) they can do comparatively little harm to a 
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nation that permits free imports, Jor it is to these imports that 
the benefit attaches, that is to say, to the exports of other nations ; 
and the daties they impose is, not on those exports, but on their own 
imports: the object is not to prevent merchandise going out of the 
country (for, on the contrary, the one desire is to export as much as 
possible), but to prevent certain kinds of merchandise coming in, 
the mistaken belief being that this, by artificially encouraging home 
industries, is beneficial to the nation. A cduntry, therefore, which 
disowns this creed and, recognising that imports-are a boon does not 
impede them, has no difficulty in procuring them—indeed the absurd 
complaint is that they are ‘“‘ dumped ” down too freely—and the only 
injury it can sustain from the Protective duties of other nations is 
that arising from the fact that they operate to somewhat restrict the 
amount of external trade. But so long as such trade in fact takes 
place, it is the free importing nation which derives the chief benefit. 
If all countries abolished Protective duties an impetus would no doubt 
be given to international exchange; but, while such countries would 
ultimately gain enormously, there is little reason to suppose that 
Great Britain, which has already secured the advantages of Fiee 
Trade by adopting it, would find those advantages substantially en- 
hanced, At the present time there is no article of foreign origin 
which we cannot or do not obtain to the extent of our demand, and 
that at less cost than we could produce it, even if we.could produce 
it at all. With a larger volume of trade it is not impossible that 
the cost to us might in some cases be slightly less, but it is 
certainly the Protective nations, and not ourselves, who would 
peculiarly reap the benefits arising from the abandoment of Protection, 
for the reason that we (having abandoned it) reap them already. 
But is it fair—the inquiry is frequently made—that foreign 
countries should have a free market for their goods, whilst they deny 
a free market to our goods? The question exhibits the old funda- 
mental fallacy that what we are mainly concerned with is markets 
(that is, with demand, and not with supply), that we benefit by 
‘getting rid of goods and not by obtaining them. If we once realise 
that the advantages derived from international trade attach to 
imports and not to exports, to what we receive and not what we part 
with, and that exports merely constitute the method of paying for 
the foreign goods we require, we readily see that there is nothing 
unfair to us in the Protective tariffs of other nations so long as they 
freely send us their goods; and further that, whilst they take this 
latter course, their Protective tariffs are futile as against our goods. 
unless they are willing to make us a present of their own or supply 
them at less than they would otherwise do. Ah! but they entrench 
their industries behind the bulwark of a Protective tariff and then 
compete with us, And have they not a perfect right to do so if they 
choose, and how does this injure us? If they like to produce for 
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themselves, at greater cost than they could buy from us, commodi- 
ties for their own consumption, what breach is this of the moral law ? 
And if they produce for foreign markets, their Protective tariffs, 
by increasing their expenses of production, in fact handicap them, 
and in no case afford them protection against our competition (unless, 
indeed, they go the length of giving their producers a bounty 
on exports ; in which event, as we benefit from the bounty, it is not 
for us to grumble). True, under universal Free Trade we should 
presumably somewhat increase our exports ; but it does not follow that 
there would thereby be any real net gain to us, and if there were, it 
would be relatively exceedingly small, and would probably be pur- 
chased at a greater vital cost, having regard to the evils (already 
pointed out) which attach to our present method of production and 
organisation of industry. No one who has a clear conception of the 
only valid object of trade, and of the misery which results from the 
pursuit of an invalid object, will be specially anxious to add to the 
already enormous volume of our exports ; what we ought to aim at is 
to make our existing trade consistent with, and more directly con- 
tributory to, the solid welfare of the nation. 

If, therefore, foreign countries do no appreciably injure us by 
their import duties, and would not appreciably benefit us by removing 
them,! it follows that we cannot appreciably injure them by imposing 
import duties, and that the policy of ‘‘ retaliation” in the nature of 
a futile remedy for an imaginary ill. Even regarding the matter 
simply from the point of view of a desire to successfully compete with 
them, we should severely handicap ourselves ; for by far the greater 
part of our imports consist of raw material and food,? and a tax on 
the former would raise the cost of production of our manufactures, 
and a tax on the latter would indirectly affect them. The process 
would result in disaster without compensation ; instead of being a 
cure—for a trifling ailment—it would be a fruitful source of disease,? 
Germany, for instance, which is one country that seems specially 
singled out for vengeance, imports from us almost exactly as 


4 Of course, as has already been pointed out (p. 513), if such duties were suddenly 
made so high and so universal as to seriously dislocate our industry, that would 
undoubtedly injure us for the time being; but this is practically impossible, and if 
possible, would be suicidal, whilst retaliative duties would then either be nugatory 
or add to the mischief. And although particular trades which export largely would 
suffer loss from any decided increase in the foreign tax on their products, there is 
no method by which this loss could be prevented, short of taxing the entire home 
community for the benefit of the particular industry—that is, converting a relatively 
small private loss into a large national loss. 

2 Raw material constitutes nearly 30 per cent. and food nearly 45 per cent. Of 
the remaining 25 per cent., 5 consists of crudely manufactured materials and 8 of 
wholly manufactured materials, both for use in industry. Of the balance, a large 
proportion consists of “luxuries” which we could not produce, and some of which 
are already taxed for revenue purposes. And it must be remembered that goods 
commonly classed as manufactures are really the raw material of many industries, 
and that it is practically impossible to tax any of these goods without injury to some 
of such industries. 

3 In this connection, it is worth recalling the fact that we are world carriers and 
derive no inconsiderable income from our shipping trade, which protective tariffs , 
would seriously injure. 
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much as we import from her;! if we tax her goods they will 
cost us more, and if, as the result, we take a smaller quantity, 
she will take a smaller quantity from us; whilst, instead 
of lowering her tariff, she would “retaliate” by raising it, so 
that the very object in view would be thwarted and not promoted.” 
Because we are smitten, or choose to consider we are smitten on one 
cheek, we are, as has been aptly said, to smite ourselves on the other. 
The so-called weapon of defence is, in fact, as has been not less aptly 
said, a blunt knife with a sharp handle ; in employing it to stab a 
supposed enemy we shall severely wound ourselves, whilst we scarcely 
penetrate his skin. ; 
The truth is we cannot even coquette with Protection without 
paying for the flirtation. A duty on imports, whether imposed out 
of love for the Colonies or hatred of the foreigner, must tax us far 
beyond the amount of the duty; and we cannot shift this tax or 
convert it into a productive investment. We sometimes hear that 
Free Trade is obsolete, and that whilst it might have been all very 
well when it was adopted, it is not suited to the altered condition of 
industry. But there is nothing more obsolete in Free Trade than 
there is in the multiplication table ; if it were true that fifty years 
ago that we benefited by placing no impediment in the way of 
obtaining the goods of other nations, it is equally true to-day. The not 
infrequent contention that those nations have progressed and 
flourished under a Protectionist régime is a non causa pro causd ; and 
the fact is that, if they have progressed and flourished, it has been 
in spite and not because of Protection. When a country has 
boundless tracts of fertile land (the ultimate source of all material 
wealth) it is potentially rich: yet if it fosters manufactures by means 
of Protection, it is easily deluded into the belief that its prosperity is 
due to this, when it is actually due to the country’s inherent 
resources. ‘The progress of the United States, which is often cited 
as an illustration of the efficacy of Protection, really points the 
opposite moral; for throughout this enormous area—nearly thirty 
times that of the United Kingdom, while the population to be sup- 
ported, is less than double—internal Free Trade prevails. Germany 
with its restricted area, is finding out that Protection does not pay, 
and although vested interests are strong, the mass of the working 
classes are in organised revolt against the system. France, whilst 


1 Since 1880, or in less than a quarter oi a century, Germany’s imports from us 
have doubled; and, as the suggestion is that we should retaliate upon Germany 
because she has penalised Canada, it is not uninteresting to note that in 1892 the 
former only imported £540,000 of the latter’s goods, whilst the latter imported 
£2,200,000 of the former’s; so that in a war of tariffs between the two countries 
Canada has the matter almost entirely in her own hands. 

2 Even Professor Ashley, who is probably the only authority of weight that can 
be cited in favour of the new policy, reccgnises with regard to retaliation that “it 
is hardly likely any considerable use of tariffs can be made for this purpose, because 
the countries which are excluding our goods by high customs are doing so in order 
to develop the industries themselves ” (The Turiff Protlem. London: P. 8. King & Co 
1903). 
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its area is about the same, has a much smaller population—less than 
the United Kingdom, although the country is nearly double the 
size—and as this population is almost stationary, the pressure does 
not increase. Our own Colonies, however, are not without their 
object lesson, for they are adding year by year to their debt, and 
this debt is not to any substantial extent traceable (as ours is) to 
reckless expenditure in war, bat has arisen under a Protectionist 
régime: and enormously as our own debt has increased, theirs has 
increased in much greater proportion. In Australasia the amount 
forty years ago was £9.8 per head, twenty years later it had grown 
to £34 per head, and now it stands at £58 per head, whilst our own 
huge debt only works out at £18 per head. And unless Australia 
can accomplish the difficult task of disclosing additional assets pro- 
portionate to its additional liabilities, what becomes of the theory 
that it has prospered under Protection, still more of the theory that 
it has prospered because of Protection? And if it is asked why, 
since Free Trade is so beneficial, other countries do not adopt it, the 
answer is that when huge industries have been called into being, 
and fostered by Protective tariffs, powerful antagonistic interests 
have thereby been created; and further, if those tariffs were sud- 
denly removed, the industries in question would collapse, a vast 
amount of fixed capital would be wasted, workmen would be thrown 
out of employment, other fields of labour would not be immediately 
developed, and a crisis would ensue which would for the time being 
have most disastrous results. Protection is not unlike a cancer ; 
not only does it draw on the vital resources, but to cut it out may 
involve the life of the patient. If he have a strong constitution, the 
cancer may not cause much inconvenience, and until it gravely 
develops, its existence may not even be suspected: but if it does 
fully develop, there is great danger attending itsremoval. Only by 
arresting its growth and by a gradual process of elimination, if this 
be possible, can the patient be restored to health without serious 
risks; and where extensive manufactures have once been firmly 
established with the assistance of Protective tariffs, it is only by 
degrees that this artificial buttress can be safely withdrawn so as to 
allow the necessary adaptation to the altered conditions, and even 
then some injury will be done, although there will be ultimate gain. 
The case of the English Corn Laws is scarcely any parallel, for the 
reason that their imposition afforded no “ protection” to manufac- 
tures: and although their removal may to some extent have caused 
agriculture to decline, yet as it was in the main only the ground 
landlord who benefited, their repeal simply meant the withdrawal of 
Protection from a class who from the economic point of view are 
merely parasites (just as the reimposition of the corn duty would 
be a renewal of the subsidy to them). The alteration involved no 
disorganisation of general industry, no loss to the community ; but 
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on the contrary an impetus to general industry, and an immediate 
gain to the community. A country, however, in which there are 
very large Protected manufactures, has a most serious problem to 
face whenever it contemplates adopting Free Trade, whilst the 
gigantic interests bound up in the existing system are sufliciently 
powerful to render it difficult even to commence, So far from the 
result of Protection in other countries affording any encouragement 
to us again to resort to import duties, it sounds a warning note 
against embarking in such a fatal enterprise. 

We may, however, here be reminded of what has already been 
suggested, that one of the effects of imposing a substantial duty on 
imported foodstuffs, would be to give an impetus to their home 
production, thereby stimulating agricultural pursuits. And this 
certainly is not to be deprecated: indeed, to those who measure 
cost of production by the expenditure of vital force it will be apparent 
that, although all the evils arising from the enhanced price of food 
would still remain, to the extent to which more of the wage-earning 
classes were able to live healthier lives there would be a distinct 
gain. But this is not an argument which lies in the mouths of 
those who are now advocating a return to Protection, for the reason 
that they do not measure cost of production by the expenditure of 
vital force, but look only to the margin of “ profit ” which production 
yields, and that there their object is not to stimulate agriculture, but to 
increase external trade and outstrip foreign rivals. Still, if any 
incidental advantages did ensue, and if they could be obtained in no 
other way, the candid investigator would have to give them due 
weight. The substantial reply, however, to any such argument is 
that whilst these incidential advantages would in degree be com- 
paratively slight, they can be secured to a faller extent in another 
way. Protection is only a quack remedy for agricultural depression, 
and the quack exacts enormous fees. It means, as bas already been 
stated, the taxation of the whole people for the benefit of the ground 
landlords, in return for which a somewhat larger number of labourers 
would be employed on the soil. The evils attendant upon our 
present industrial system are due to monopoly; to tax food is to 
still further enrich the arch-monopolist ; it is feeding the disease at 
its source. The true remedy for agricultural depression would 
require considerable space adequately to expound, and it can only 
here be suggested. It lies in the direction, not of artificially raising 
the price of food, but of introducing a radical alteration in the 
tenure of land, of raising the standard of cultivation, of increasing 
the efficiency of labour, and of securing effective organisation. There 
is obviously something fundamentally wrong when we bave millions 
of acres scarcely tilled at all, and at the same time a huge army of 
unemployed. The private ownership of the soil has resulted in the 
worst evils of monopoly ; there is no inducement to render it more 
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productive when the only ultimate effect is to increase rent. Whilst 
enormous increase has been made in the yield of nearly every other 
industry, agriculture has remained almost stationary: science, skill, 
capital, energy have been increasingly placed at the disposal of 
manufactures, but the land has commanded few of these favours. 
Labour is inefficient, for it largely consists of the dregs of the 
market, the most promising materials being drawn off to the towns ; 
capital is inadequate, and organisation defective ; the farmer thinks 
himself fortunate if he can make both ends meet : and thus the most 
fundamentally important of all pursuits has suffered because other 
pursuits offer more “ profit.” In a country where land is practically 
unlimited, the entire position is different, but in a small densely 
populated country like Great Britain, there is most pressing need foi 
reform. The monopoly of the soil by a few individuals, and the 
inadequate methods of cultivation by scantily paid labourers (although 
these are better off than they were in the days of Protection), are 
directly antagonistic to collective prosperity; and nothing but a 
drastic alteration of the system will result in the earth bringing forth 
her increase. A tax on imported food, so far from proving a remedy 
would only tend to perpetuate the mischief, at the same time giving 
rise to the additional mischief already indicated: not by increasing 
the toll now levied upon labour, but by diminishing and ultimately 
abolishing it, shall we promote the solid welfare of the nation. 

And this leads to one further point, in conclusion. Whilst the 
facts (many of them elementary) to which attention has been called 
abundantly demonstrate the falsity of the Protectionist’s theory, 
there is yet auother fact (not so elementary) with which the Free 
Trader is confronted,and one which indicates there is a tendency 
for him to overstate his case, and which emphasises the necessity for 
that reconstruction of our industrial system referred to when con- 
sidering the rationale of trade. Free Trade by itself is not always 
an unalloyed good. It induces the specialisation of industry, that 
is to say an increased concentration of labour upon those branches 
of production where natural advantages can be most fully utilised ; 
and in Great Britain, therefore, it has given a great stimulus to 
manufactures. Now it has already been pointed out that, although 
this may result in the acquisition of more material wealth, material 
wealth is not everything, and may be purchased at a ruinous vital 
cost ; and farther that, so far even as material wealth is concerned 
the men who produce it do not under prevailing conditions derive 
their legitimate share. And it has also been indicated that it is those 
trades in which the vices of the existing system are especially exem- 
plified—the parasitic or subsidised trades—which most readily 
command markets and stimulate exports; so that, to this extent, the 
specialisation of industry to which Free Trade leads takes the form, 
as matters now stand, of drawing on the capital stock of the nation. 
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The Free Trader, pure and simple, seldom realises this fact; he 
claims too much, and argues (or rather more often assumes) that 
because unfettered international exchange is beneficial, the com- 
munity necesearily shares equally in the benefit, and he does not 
appreciate the subtle way in which part of it is annexed by some to 
the detriment of others, and that Free Trade is quite consistent with 
the condition of many of the toilers being most abject. Protec- 
tionists, on the other hand, although they sometimes contend in the 
teeth of facts that import duties would raise wages,! come no 
nearer grappling with the fundamental economic problem. That 
problem is, how shall industry be organised so as to secure to all the 
maximum of solid. gain, measured not by money, but by the satis- 
faction of healthy human wants; and to solve such problem Free 
Trade requires to be supplemented. The Protectionist would abro- 
gate it, would resort to a policy destructive or reductive of its 
benefits ; the social reformer would aim, not at getting rid of the 
benefits, but at directing them to their proper destination, To 
promote this, it is necessary that, whilst no restrictions should be 
imposed on international trade, restrictions should be imposed on the 
exploitation of labour. ‘The effect of industrial parasitism upon 
national efficiency and national welfare, and its bearing upon I'ree 
Trade, has been subjected to an incisive and lucid analysis by Mr. 
and Mrs, Sidney Webb in their monumental work on “ Industrial 
Democracy,”* and no Free Trader can afford toignore it. ‘If the 
employers in a particular trade are able to take such advantage of 
the necessities of their workpeople as to hire them for wages actually 
insufficient to provide enough food, clothing, and shelter to main- 
tain them in average health; if they are able to work them for hours 
so long as to deprive them of adequate rest and recreation; or if 
they can subject them to conditions so dangerous or insanitary as 
positively to shorten their lives, that trade is clearly obtaining a 
supply of labour force which it does not pay for”; and the result 
is, as is demonstrated, the same as that of the old vicious subsidies 
or bounties known asa “rate in aid of wages.” And under a Free 
Trade régime, combined with unrestricted “ sweating,” there will be 
a “rapid growth of particular exports which imply the extension 
within the country of its most highly subsidised or most parasitic 
industries.” ‘Seen in this light, the proposal for the systematic 
enforcement, throughout each country, of its own national minimum 

1 According to the recent Government Blue-Book, issued as the result of the 
official “ Inquiry,” the average weekly wages in fifteen skilled trades is, in the United 
Kingdom, 39s. ; in France, 29s. 5d. ; and in Germany, 23s. 3d.; and, as the purchas- 
ing power in the foreign countries is less, real wages are still lower. It is a significant 
fact that the only Protectionist country in which wages are higher than in Great 
Britain is the United States—traceable to its virgin soil and its immense area—and 
there food is the one article that is cheap, for it is home-produced and not taxed. 
Wages do not rise with the price of food. 


2 Note, page 17, supra. See Vol. II., Part III., chap. iii, section (d) and Ap- 
pendix IT. 
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of education, sanitation, leisure and wages, becomes a necessary com- 
pletion of the Free Trade policy ; only by enforcing such a minimum 
on all industries can a nation prevent the evil expansion of its para- 
sitic trades being enormously aggravated by its international trade.” 
Hence “the economists of the middle of the century only taught, 
and the Free Trade statesman only learned, one-half of their 
lesson”; and what is requisite is, not to unlearn the half already 
learned, but to learn the other half. Protection is no remedy for 
the evil. An import duty on the products of the sweated trades 
themselves would be practically inoperative, for they are not appre- 
ciably subject to the competition of foreign imports; and an import 
duty on other products would equally leave them’scathless. So long 
as any trade is subsidised, by whatever means, it is able to appro- 
priate more and more of the export trade; and what is requisite is, 
not to curtail exports by taxing imports, but to abolish the subsidy. 
If Protection is an illusory remedy for imaginary ills, it is not less 
an illusory remedy for actual ills; it would make the former real 
and it would accentuate the latter. Free Trade is a benefactor, not 
a robber, but its benefactions are largely intercepted ; and our aim 
should be, not to cut them off at their source, but to divert them 
into their legitimate channel. It is not “ tariff reform,’ but indus- 
trial reform, that is needed. 


Commercial Imperialism and Imperial Commercialism illustrate in 
a painful degree how it is possible for a country to neglect its 
highest interests in order to pursue achimera. Empire is expanded 
in the fatuous belief that it promotes trade, and then it is desired to 
fetter trade in the not less fatuous belief that it promotes Empire. 
Surely never did argument run in a more vicious circle, or exhibit 
greater misapprehension of objects and methods or of causes and 
effects. Based upon a gross conception of the nature of wealth, 
ignoring the ultimate purpose of its production, regarding trade 
as an end rather than as a means, and measuring success by 
the quantity of goods disposed of and not by the quantity 
appropriately utilised, this theory proceeds to advocate the acqui- 
sition by physical force and at ruinous expenditure of new ‘‘ dumping 
grounds,” and when the dragooning process fails proposes to offer 
bribes; at every stage ignoring patent facts and running counter to 
economic laws, aud presenting, on the whole, the most insidious plan 
which the ingenuity of a mischievous imp could devise for producing 
anarchy, disaster, and national retrogression, Imperialism primarily 
results in the deprivation of the liberties of the conquered race, 
although, when conquered, self-government may sometimes be ulti- 
mately granted them; there is a certain retributive justice in the 
fact that it imposes shackles on the conquering race. Unfortunately, 
however, the retribution is not so perfectly meted out as to amount 
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to even-handed justice : for it is generally visited most severely upon 
the dapes, whilst the schemers either escape or achieve a pernicious 
success; and it is not easy to arouse the dupes, since, although they 
realise the suffering, the cause is not patent to them, and if it were, 
they alone are powerless to remove it. Only by bringing home to 
the nation as a whole the fact that Imperialism does not pay—for if 
it did, morality has not yet sufficiently advanced to pronounce an 
effective veto—will its pursuit be arrested. The task is not a light 
one, for the economic factors are numerous and involved ; and a 
partial survey or presentation readily leads to erroneous conclusions, 
so that plausible appeals to self-interest can be made. There-are, 
however, not wauting signs that the actual truth is at length being 
realised, less by force of argument than by object lessons. Our 
latest Imperial enterprise, upon which we entered with such a light 
heart, has proved so costly and has so enormously added to our 
burdens as to be alone calculated to give us pause; and in his iast 
desperate appeal to racial pride, the reckless gamester who has been 
so largely instrumental in squandering our treasure has overreached 
himself, for the logic of a dear loaf can be grasped by the meanest 
intellect. It may be that this will prove the one benignant episode 
in his sinister later career; and if so, it can only be said—would 
that it had come earlier. 
Jno. GEO. GODARD. 





MIGRATION : 


AN EXAMPLE AND AN OPPORTUNITY. 


THE emigration and immigration tables annually issued by the Board 
of Trade are apparently only treated as a mere matter of statistics. 
It is probable that they are fraught with the utmost political signi- 
ficance, but while the subject is one which seems to be left to work 
out its own destiny, it would appear to deserve the most earnest con- 
sideration of statesmen, for upon it, perhaps, depends the future 
balance of power. 

For long years the tide, both numerically and in racial superiority 
has flowed in a great flood to the United States of America, and 
thither it still flows. Whether it is attracted by the bounty of 
nature, or by the laws and institutions of the country, which must 
offer a great inducement to people who, having received modern 
ideas, have realised that they were living under more onerous 
systems of government, the fact remains that their accession has been 
a great source of strength to their adopted country, whose wealth and 
power have increased immensely, and are destined to increase yet 
more immensely. Indeed, if one dare run the risk of being thought 
unpatriotic, the future would probably justify the prediction that the 
predominant power of these coming days will be the great Republic 
of the West, though perhaps a wise use of the resources at hand 
might develop dominions which should rival her in importance. 

Immigration, under good government, has in the United States 
greatly supplemented the natural increase of the population, and 
increased the counterpoise against that coloured population, which 
is believed to be the most difficult problem the country has before 
it. With this access of population it has been possible rapidly to 
develop its resources, and these resources would, unquestionably, 
maintain a far larger population. Apart from the question of colour 
its population may be said to be homogeneous, for while the foreign 
elements are very numerous, still they are very diverse, they are widely 
scattered, they bear but a comparatively insignificant proportion to 
the whole, they become rapidly assimilated. They are an undoubted 
source of strength, and would afford no cause for anxiety in a time 
of international disturbance, since there is no fear of their forming 
states with separate national aspirations. The utmost risk is of 
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local disorder through civil differences, and that the State can afford 
to neglect. The total immigration into the United States from 1820 
to 1900 is stated! at over nineteen millions and a quarter, and this, 
be it remembered, represents in the main people in the most vigo- 
rous period of life. The immigration has, of course, been on by far 
the largest scale during late years, as is shown by the fact that from 
1885 to 1902 it was just upon seven and a half millions, of whom 
over a million and a half were from the United Kingdom, though 
some of these appear to return. We are aware that the United 
States Government enforces certain regulations framed to exclude 
undesirable aliens, and this is sometimes impressed upon us in this 
country as evidence of a desire to discourage immigration. What 
effect it may have in restraining immigration is doubtless a matter 
which cannot be calculated, but the figures show that in the year 
1902, no less than 648,745 alien immigrants arrived in the United 
States. This is perhaps the largest annual total ever recorded, and 
while the total number of rejections is not stated, still the Board of 
Trade Returns show that of the 252,099 who passed through the 
United Kingdom, only 524 were sent back again, of whom 172 were 
British. ; 

This matter of migration to the United States is of the most 
profound interest, not only to the student, but tothe statesman. It 
means the abnormally rapid development of a country of wonderful re- 
sources and must give it an immense advantage in the rivalry of nations. 
There is nothing like it to be witnessed elsewhere, and when one 
has regard to the enormous extent of territory, which is capable of 
supporting the entire population, one finds the country as invulner- 
able as Rassia, with none of its waste lands, and with the advantage 
of a double seaboard, on which we are doubtless destined to witness 
the growth of a powerful navy and mercantile marine. 

Taking into account also its geographical position, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that, in the not distant future, 
America may dominate the world. But our purpose is not fruitless 
political speculation, and we are rather concerned to learn from the 
remarkable object lesson we have received from what was once a 
British colony, and not so long ago the unknown land of the 
Redskin. Having first, however, considered the great main current 
of emigration, it will be well to glance at the subsidiary streams. 
Next to the United States, by far the largest stream is to South 
America, and this flows almost entirely from the Latin countries to 
Brazil and the Argentine, by far the largest contingent coming from 
Italy, which sent, in 1901, the abnormally large number of 146,000, 
including emigrants to Paraguay and Uruguay. Spain sends a con- 
siderable contingent, Austria-Hungary perhaps two or three thousands, 
and Germany a few hundreds, but never so many as two thousand 
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during any year of the last decade. South America, therefore, still 
attracts the Latin race, and maintains its Latin character. To read its 
political destiny seems difficult, and it does not seem ripe for playing 
an important part among the nations. Its affinity will no doubt be 
towards the great northern republic, but the tie of kinship is wanting, 
and the tie of a common tongue, for English is not its language, nor 
is its genius Anglo-Saxon. It does not yet appear to have entered 
upon the industrial stage. 

After the United States and South America, the most considerable 
emigration is to British North America, then to South Africa, and 
lastly, and in a much diminished quantity, to Australasia. In these 
instances it is almost exclusively British, though Canada has been 
attracting a few thousands from Austria-Hungary, and until lately 
drew over a thousand Germans a year, but German immigration 
appears at the present time to have practically ceased, while the 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes have not numbered more than a few 
hundreds, against the many thousands who have gone to the United 
States, which country has, of course, drawn tens of thousands of 
Germans, besides thousands of Swiss, Dutch, and Belgians. 

Thus it is seen that the United States is the country which 
attracts by far the largest immigration, and not only so, but it 
attracts them from the best stocks of Europe, and in such numbers 
as, in the aggregate, to give the country, having regard, as has been 
said, to the fact that they are for the most part in the prime of life, a 
far more effective productive population than any other State in the 
world. Itis hardly necessary to point out that this, in itself, must 
be a most important factor in favour of the United States, in its 
industrial and commercial competition with other countries. At the 
present time, too, when we are engaged upon the consideration of 
the difficult economic problems involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff 
proposals, it seems worth while to enquire if the prosperity of our 
American rival is not, to some extent at least, attributable to the 
greater proportionate effectiveness of the general population, due to 
this continuous accession to it of important numbers of persons in the 
prime of life. Beyond throwing out the suggestion, it is not pro- 
posed to pursue that branch of the subject in this place, nor is it 
proposed to consider the more remote, but perhaps not less important 
question as to the advantage the country may derive from the 
extensive blending of races which is occurring, which must have a 
marked bearing upon future racial development. 

But our purpose is to try and draw profit from the phenomenon 
before us, and not to be discouraged by the consideration of, perhaps, 
the extreme difficulty of attempting to reproduce by policy a result 
which is attained elsewhere by an apparently spontaneous movement. 

South Africa, our enormous Sonth African possessions, present 
many of the conditions recognised in the United States. There is the 
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old-established white settlement, even Dutch as in America, with a like 
strong old British strain superimposed upon it, There is the great 
seaboard, and behind it a vast expanse of territory of unknown 
potentiality, but known to be capable of sustaining vast herds of cattle, 
and known to enjoy a climate favourable to men of European race ; 
known to possess a great variety of mineral wealth, and probably 
largely capable of agricultural development. It is only sparsely 
peopled by whites, and is still largely occupied by an inferior coloured 
population. 

The question is, has this great country similar, or anything like 
similar, capabilities to America? If so—and the probability is at 
least that it has great possibilities—the further question arises, Can 
we not consciously build up there another America? Upon the 
answer to this question depends the important issue of the continuity 
of the British Enpire, for we are incliued to the opinion, without in 
any way wishing to disparage other British possessions, that this 
important dominion, by reason of its geoyraphical and international 
position, affurds the best prospect of developing into a magniticent 
State. 

Glorying as we do in the great traditions of the British Empire, 
which jn the past has been symbolical of the highest ideal of human 
liberty, we are anxious, above all things, that this ideal should be 
kept alive, and for this reason we are anxious to promote the wealth 
and prosperity of this, our Empire. ‘The policy of a white South 
Africa appears to offer the best, if not the only, prospect of securing 
this great end, and, imagining the possibility of its attainment, we 
see, in the not distant future, this land of promise a new storehouse 
for the world’s supply, a new field for employment, both industrial 
and agricultural, and abovs all the occupation in force of a strategic 
position, where the flag of liberty will wave without assail, in friendly 
unison, at least, with the Stars and Stripes, which is destined to 
remain unfurled while the civilisation we know endures. 

Proof that Europeans can live and work in South Africa need 
hardly be adduced, for there they have lived and prospered for cen- 
turies, yet if this is not sufficiently convincing, we have the fact 
proved on a large scale by the example of about a quarter of a 
million of men suddenly transplanted there, many of them not even 
inured to the hardships of discipline, all unacclimatised, and there 
subjected to all the irregularities and hardships of a Jong, and in many 
respects unsuccessful, campaign, This means work hard as man can 
do, and yet it was done by our men, and of course by our enemies that 
were—friends we hope that are. In spite of this convincing demon- 
stration, this irrefragable proof, it is still desired to be understood that 
white labour in this country is not possible, We refuse to believe it. 

We are not thinking only of British immigration, but when we 
see the unexampled progress of the United States, and the enormcus 
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migration of the peoples which it has attracted, it seems permissible 
to attribute this progress, to a great extent at least, to this cause. 
Hence we are led to the conclusion, especially when our own posses- 
sions are lying comparatively dormant, that it would be high policy 
to endeavour to divert to them the great flow of surplus labour, which 
is still pouring out of Europe in a mighty torrent to enrich lands in 
which we can only take a friendly interest, and to the disturbance 
of the balance of power, which must inevitably react to our dis- 
advantage. 

South Africa wants labour, and only a white South Africa will 
enhance British power and British prestige. This, therefore, is essen- 
tially a white man’s problem, and a white man’s privilege. Coloured 
labour means inevitably a subject race and the stifling of the 
development of the country. It means working it for all it is worth, 
to the demoralisation both of the dominant and servient peoples, and 
working it, too, to serve an immediate end, without regard to the 
larger interests involved. The employment of white labour would 
mean the fostering of all the pursuits and industries which the needs 
of a white community demand. Taking the mines only, and assuming 
that they require the labour of two hundred thousand men, one sees 
here the formation of a commanding city, with an immense commerce, 
and all the organisations of a civilised community. There would be 
the building of houses for them, streets of houses, to the enhancement 
of the value of land; there would be a great investment of remuner- 
ative capital in the construction of railways and other means of com- 
munication ; shops and stores would grow up with a great trade ; 
municipal institutions and public works would flourish, and all that 
is associated with prosperity and progress. Taking into account the 
wives and children of these labourers, and all the many people who 
would supply their needs, it would probably be within the mark to 
say that this would constitute a city of at least a million inhabi- 
tants. The food supply for these free people again, would mean 
the growth of a wealthy and prosperous population for miles 
around, and the impetus thus given would react upon the whole 
country, increasing the prosperity of every port, while many 
a village would become a town, and many a town a city. 
This is not imagination, it is not a fantastic dream, It 
is what has happened in our own coal and iron districts; at 
Chicago and Winnipeg; at Dawson City only to-day, in British 
Columbia as it were but yesterday. It has happened all over the 
United States; and we sit down and whine for Protective tariffs, 
when we want population. 

What would niggers in compounds do for us? As much as we 
should do for them, and no more. We know that it would bea ; 
political crime and a political blunder of the greatest magnitude, to - 
rob the white man of his right to labour, and to rob this country of 
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its. great inheritance, for the sake of bowing to an immediate 
apparent financial demand. It would be defrauding the British 
public, who were assured that a great war was fought for British 
supremacy, and for the extension of British trade. Coloured labcar 
for white means the sacrifice of markets, which would last a century, 
and we venture to think that, taking into account the extraordinary 
contingent advantages of employing white labour (and thereby fixing 
a standard for the country) the benefit of adopting it would far 
outweigh the small economy involved in using any other. Nor- 
British European labour could probably be procured at a rate which 
would not be prohibitive, especially as it is not to be doubted that 
the cost of living could be greatly reduced in the immediate future, 
by raising the necessaries of life within the country, and thus 
developing it at the same time. The sources which appear to offer 
the best supply, both numerically and economically, are Italian and 
Austro-Hungarian, preferably, perhaps, the former, which could also 
be largely employed on railway and other public works, for which 
experience shows it is peculiarly fitted; and it is as cheap as any 
available. 

Could this but be successfully introduced, there is no doubt that, 
as the industrial conditions improved, a large British immigration 
would be attracted to meet the new needs of the community, 
sufficient, it is hoped, to maintain and impress upon it a British 
character, especially seeing that it would have the advantage of 
British government, which can do so much to insure the use of the 
English language. Apart, however, from this consideration, it is 
maiatained that the trade compensation and commercial advantages 
to be derived from fostering the development of the country on white 
lines, incomparably outweigh the shortsighted policy of attracting 
into the heart of the country the native element, not to speak of 
the criminal folly of the proposed introduction of a third race— 
against whom, however, as a race, we have nothing to say, though it 
is not permissible to overlook the strong feeling of resentment with 
which their introduction into both America and Australia is regarded. 
This is a matter in which no private interest should be permitted to 
force a responsible government from the clear path of duty. 

It is recognised that the needs of the great gold industry demand 
the most earnest and careful attention of the Government, and it is 
admitted that those commercially responsible for its development 
are entitled to regard with great apprehension the danger of fostering 
the-conditions which prevail in the mines of Australia. Indeed it 
is felt, not, we hope, on insufficient information, that in Australia the 
attitude adopted by, and towards, labour, will effectually choke the 
progress of that Commonwealth. But we would point out that this 
experience should enable precautions to be adopted to insure against 
its recurrence in Africa, and we look rather for guidance to the 
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United States, where democracy does not militate against the 
progress and greatness of the State. 

This is the ideal we wish to see established in South Africa 
under which alone it can flourish, and under which it is sub- 
mitted the mines, the very touchstone of the country’s pros- 
perity and greatness, might be worked for the public good, 
so that a new State should grow, even as Johannesburg 
grew, in a manner to “stagger humanity.” South Africa may be 
said to have been re-discovered, to have become a new creaticn, from 
the time when the extent of the goldfields was realised and proved, 
and it is now in the throes of a new political birth, No new 
country has ever had such an extraordinary natural advantage, such 
a powerful attraction, such an opportunity of realising an unexampled 
progress. Yet there seems no guiding hand to seize the occasion, 
and to use it aright. Its salvation lies, we believe, in using every 
effort, in exerting every influence, in order to draw to it immigration 
from every European country, excepting perhaps Spain, which is 
sending forth emigrants every year in thousands, in tens of thousands, 
in the case of Italy and Austria-Hungary, hundreds of thousands.! 
Instead of attracting the coloured races, it would surely be wiser 
rather to repel them in order to build up a strong white State. At 
present there is a certain danger that there may be standing division 
between the British and the Dutch elements, which it is so desirable 
should coalesce. Were it but possible to promote a large influx of 
new elements, which, if the country is not to belie its possibilities, 
would rapidly disperse throughout it, we think this would prove the 
best solvent of old difficulties, and we should look to a happy 
mingling of the races, in successand the contentment which success 
breeds, to rear up a great nation proud of the new land it had created, 
its fatherland—the United States of South Africa. 

Thisis no dream. It may be realised—a new world-power may 
be realised ; a new impulse given to the old world. Cuncti adsint 
must be its motto—let them all come. The material is at hand ; 
and the opportunity. Now, or never. 

EVELYN ANSELL. 


‘ In 1901 (the latest shown), 288,947 persons emigrated from Italy, and 135,394 
from Austria-Hungary. 





THE ESSENTIAL EQUALITY OF MAN 
AND WOMAN. 


“Can man be free if woman be a slave?” 
—SHELLEY. 
‘As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman... 
Useless each without the other.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Or the many controversies which occupy the intellectual activities of 
the human race, probably none is more ancient, interesting and long- 
lived than that which concerns the relative position of the sexes in 
respect of capacity. Before the dawn of civilisation there was pre- 
sumably no controversy on this point. If any wandering doubt 
entered the mind of any individual woman, either she kept it to 
herself or the prompt application of a male hand or foot silenced its 
expression for ever. Later on in the pre-Christian civilisations of 
South Eastern Europe, if womanhood was recognised as reaching 
nearer to the admitted superiority of manhood than barbarism 
believed, the admission was largely theoretical, and its illustrations in 
the Aspasias and Cornelias of the time were few and far between. 
The standard set up by Christ, if it took root at all, was soon dis- 
figured by the famous gloss of his Apostle Paul. ‘‘ In like manner, 
ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands . . . beholding 
your chaste behaviour coupled with fear . . . in the incorruptible 
apparel of a meek and quiet spirit . . . as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord.” The medieval appreciation of womanhood, as is 
well known, was merely a vision of passion and fancy which rose 
above rational equality into the region of fulsome adulation. Thence 
through many stages of effort we have arrived at the so-called eman- 
cipation and higher education of woman, upon which parliamentary 
disfranchisement is perhaps the last remaining blot of any magnitude. 

But it is just in the fact of the persistence of this great and dark 
blot, and of the many smaller and lighter blots scattered over the 
sphere of sex-equality, that a great interest lies and much food for 
reflection. Why, when so many doors have been opened to women, 
are the great doors of the parliament-house and several other small 
wickets still closed to them? ‘The answer will, I think, be found 
in the fact that, out of the sum of manhood, there are still but few 
men who, at all times and under all circumstances, really believe im 
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the essential equality of the sexes. Of the rest, the majority are 
still sceptical, and the minority believe only with half their heart, 
being too ready to trim their sails to any wind of adverse criticism 
blown up by the passing crazes of the Press and platform, or the 
drawing-room. 

Under these circumstances it is still a matter of interest to try 
and throw new light upon this ancient controversy, and unveil, if it 
be possible, the sub-conscious opposition which makes so many men 
admit in theory the equality of the sexes and yet in practice act upon 
lines which can only be justified by the denial of such equality. 

I propose to deal with the whole question by the elaboration of 
what may be called four theses : 


Do the achievements of woman now equal those of man? 

What is the fundamental cause of her alleged backwardness ? 

Who is the worst enemy of woman's progress towards acknow- 
ledged equality with man ? 

Will woman ever be indisputably equal to man and when ? 


The development of my first thesis must involve the citation of 
many statements which are in effect uncomplimentary to woman. 
Everyone of these statements can be refuted by producing some 
individual woman of whom the generalisation is untrue. But I 
do not at this expository stage of my essay propose to consider the 
truth or falsehood of the statements. That will come later. Here 
they are merely set forth as the ground-work of my subsequent 
arguments. In any case, generalised statements about both man 
and woman can only be true of individuals. They are seldom or 
never true of man and woman in the mass, except as compared with 
other creatures. 

First then—Do the achievements of woman now equal those of 
man ? 

In considering this question, it is necessary to set aside on the 
one hand the noisy arrogance of the militant advocate of femininity, 
whom recent male satire, in search of a brand, labelled ‘‘the new 
woman.” This product of early efforts towards female emancipation 
too often proved her own inferiority by the very manner and content 
of her assertion of superiority. On the other band, we must equally 
ignore the no less narrow view-point of those men who fasten upon 
the foibles of individuals, or particular classes, and sacrifice both 
truth and justice onthe altar of humour for the sake of “scoring 
off” womanhood at large on the ground of the folly or frailty of 
individual women. These—the new woman and the male satirist— 
stand outside the field of practical politics and the scope of dis- 
passionate investigation. If, however, we take the view-point of 
the scientific investigator, who neither wishes to decry man nor 
despise woman, but merely to arrive at their true mental and moral 
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relationship, we find a prevalent notion that, at the present historic 
moment, the average woman is inferior, in mind and character, to 
tho average man. That is what we have come tonow. In Butler's 
day it was more boldly and more crudely put. 


“The souls of women are so small, 
That some believe they’ve none at all; 
Or if they have, like cripples, still 
They’ve but one faculty, the will.” 


It is not only a majority of men who hold the notion of woman’s 
inferiority. It finds support, either tacit or acknowledged, among 
many women. Emphasis lies on the word “ average,” because there 
are innumerable individuals of both sexes of whom the assertion is 
obviously untrue, from whichever sex-point it isexamined. Several 
examples of woman’s inferiority are readily cited by supporters of 
the notion; but it would be sufficient if the statement could be 
justified in the most important typical instances. 

Let us consider, then, these leading characteristics of the human 
race: reason, imagination, and the initiative which manifests itself 
in creative work; emotion, courage, moral stability and truth ; 
strength and endurance. 

Reason is equally the characteristic of both sexes, but its deriva- 
tives, reasonableness and reasoning, are said to be more strongly 
marked in man than in woman. Man usually thinks before he acts. 
Woman is inclined very often to act before she thinks. The truth 
of this would in no way be lessened by the thoughtful action of the 
man leading, as so often happens, to a result inferior to that which 
flows from the impulsive action of the woman. Deliberation is not 
always a virtue ; yet, inasmuch as the man’s action is fundamentally 
rational, it is likely to blunder less often than the sometimes 
successful intuition of the woman, and, under the conditions of the 
average, the superiority would lie with the man, assuming that this 
alleged distinction is really as widespread as men declare, I have 
heard one of the most strenuous advocates of the emancipation of 
woman assert that women are inclined to be very unreasonable about 
small matters in the sphere of the home. But this apparent 
unreasonableness has a basis in reason not properly appreciated by 
man. Take one example, which has so often been the subject of 
satire, Woman thinks punctual obedience to the dinner gong more 
important than the catching and fixing for posterity of some soul- 
compelling metaphor or one ray of “the light that never was on sea 
or land,” which is hovering just on the horizon of the imagination, 
but just out of pen or pencil grip when the gong rings. Is it not 
because, but for the assiduous cultivation of such distorted estimates 
of relative importance, she would find the details of domestic 
management altogether too sordid and wearisome, and, as a result, 
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starve and weaken the great mind that is at hand-grips with 
inspiration ? 

In the matter of imagination, as manifested objectively in its 
works, the only form in which we can estimate it, woman cannot at 
present set anything against such male achievements as the J/iad, 
the Divina Commedia, Hamlet, Faust, the Venus of Milo, Tannhduser, 
or the Choral Symphony, to cite only a few leading examples. 

In the closely allied quality of initiative the weakness of woman 
is loudly asserted by man and, though I shall have occasion to 
traverse this contention in certain particulars, it is difficult to cite 
any considerable number of women who have initiated and shaped 
with creative touch great works or great movements, ‘The capacity 
for scheming and intrigue, specially credited to woman, is quite a 
different and very inferior possession, no less common in man, as 
any one living amid the seething intrigue of present educational 
politics will admit. But, taking the quality of creative initiative, 
Sappho’s output is merely fragmentary. Mrs. Browning’s emotional 
beauty and imaginative fervour are for many disfigured by lack of 
musical sense. Cleopatra’s statecraft was only destructive, and, 
though Joan of Arc must be credited with the initiation of a truly 
statesmanlike conception of policy, it is doubtful if her success was 
due so much to able generalship as to the power of inspiring 
enthusiasm. The distinguishing characteristics of Elizabeth’s 
greatness were a capacity for recognising the wisdom of her servants 
and a devoted patriotism rather than any such constructive faculty 
as must be credited to Henry II., Edward I., and others of our great 
kings. In like manner the greatness of Victoria, our other great 
queen, was much more the outcome of her success in the practical 
application of the doctrine of constitutional government than in any 
constructive power, for which indeed the very system of modern 
constitutional government left her little scope. 

Great deeds may be laid to the credit of emotion in the history of 
the world when time and circumstance favoured the form of stimulus 
it gives; but the sins chargeable to its account far outnumber these 
great deeds. Woman has long held the reputation of being more 
emotional than man. 


“Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 


The reason commonly assigned is physiological, but I think the true 
cause is neither so permanent nor so incurable, 

In courage, moral stability, mental endurance and truth, it would 
seem as if man could claim no superiority, and in the last three 
must even yield to woman; for there are many brave women and 
woman’s power of mental endurance is famous, while her morality, 
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truth, conscientiousness, and general good behaviour, in youth at 
least, are superior to man’s. None the less woman has always been 
looked upon as more timid than man, while woman and nerves have 
always been associated in the popular fancy. It is well known that 
in fundamental virtues woman is more fastidious than man; for 
Pope’s dictum that ‘‘ every woman is at heart a rake ” was merely a 
sacrifice of truth to epigram; but in the minor verities of social 
intercourse her laxity has long been the butt of the social satirist. 
No one charges her with a tendency to covet her neighbour's husband 
as a man covets his neighbour's wife; but, when it is a case of the 
neighbour’s ox or ass, as symbolised in jewellery, servants, or a 
double coach-house, she is credited with being of an envious and 
even malicious disposition. Only two or three times in a century, 
as in the Humbert case, is she convicted of taking part in a great 
“deal”; but social fibs and hypocrisies are freely laid to her charge, 
The most virulent misogynist has never accused her of being 
splendide mendax, like the company promoter; but the support she 
gives to ceremonial observances whose spirit has long since evaporated 
lends point to a charge of small insincerities. Few men have thought 
more highly of women than ‘Thackeray did, yet he says: ‘“ There 
are some meannesses which are too mean even for man——-woman, 
lovely woman alone, can venture to commit them.” Here also I 
shall have occasion to traverse popular opinion, while admitting the 
germ of trath from which it is developed. 

The asserted inferiority of woman in physical strength and 
endurance is difficult to controvert; for it may be contended that 
the endurance of pain, in which she claims a superiority, is merely 
the endurance which comes of use. The man cries out, because the 
sensation is strange to him. The woman suffers pain in silence, as 
one endures the querulousness of old age, because one expects and 
allows for it. If, however, this be true, it would seem to be a question, 
not of inferiority, but of habit, with the sole difference that nature 
has assigned to woman larger opportunities of acquiring the par- 
ticular habit in question. 

Whatever, then, may be the virtue and ability of individual 
women, and however high such individuals may soar above the 
average of manhood, it is alleged that,on the main counts of human 
characteristics, woman in the mass is inferior to man in the mass. 
I shall presently try to show that, if the statement must be admitted 
a fact, it is only a present fact. I do not believe that this inferiority 
of woman need be, or is likely to be, permanent. I come now to 
my second thesis. 

Assuming for the moment that woman’s achievement is, up to the 
present time, inferior to man’s, what is the fundamental cause of her 
backwardness ? Surely false training fostered by fallacious tradition. 

, I have said that woman is now, even in this twentieth century, 
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charged with being more unreasonable than man. If this be true, 
it is because generations of self-absorbed fathers and unenlightened 
mothers have steadily brought up their sons in such a manner as to 
develop reasonableness and their daughters in such a manner as to 
develop unreasonableness. The teaching of Euclid in schools is a 
trite example. Even now in many schools this first essay in logical 
deduction is begun later by girls than boys. How long is it since 
elementary—or any—science was generally introduced into the 
curriculum of girls’ schools? But the false lead in the direction of 
non-reasoning has long been given much earlier and more subtly — 
in the playing fields by the inferiority of the girls’ games for 
developing reason (compare rounders and skipping with cricket and 
hockey, battledore and shuttlecock with football), and at home by the 
consideration which is given to childish whims when shown in the 
girl, while in the boy they are laughed at as unmanly. This 
toleration of action upon impulse and fancy has been carried on 
throughout the woman’s childhood and youth until it has justified 
the Shakespearean satire upon the adult woman: “I have no other 
but a woman’s reason ; I think it so because I think it so.” For 
centuries romancers, who are among the most powerful moulders of 
sex character, have delighted in representing the pretty, but empty- 
headed, woman's unreasonableness as a positive charm in the eyes of 
her male adorer, that is, until the practical realities of married life have 
shown him that reasonableness is a maker, fancifulness a destroyer, 
of human happiness. In a word, lovers and romancers have com- 
bined to describe unreasonableness as a most reasonable thing in 
woman, and, heredity helping, woman has unconsciously moulded 
herself in strict accordance with the prosaic doctrine of supply and 
demand. 

Again, aided and abetted by the approving smile of man, woman 
herself has clipped the wings of her own imagination so that it 
should not soar over the low walls of the nursery. How should 
woman conceive Iliads and Divine Comedies, when generations of 
mothers and grandmothers have taught her that woman’s sphere of 
action is not life, time, or eternity, but the little world of infancy 
and childhood with its small delights and sorrows, its crude concep- 
tions and narrow horizon of activities? So the Faust of womanhood 
is dwarfed into Jack of the Beanstalk, who sells his infantile obliga- 
tions for an immoral purchase of beans. Her Venus of Milo hecomes 
the plump and rosy Cupid of the bath-tub, so much so that her very 
notion of physical beauty becomes confused with that of physical 
luxuriance, and she describes a more or less shapeless presentment 
of healthy flesh and muscle as a “lovely” baby. Later on this 
early stunting of artistic appreciation brings her to the admiration 
and adoption of the false anatomy and false curves of the milliner’s 
model. Similarly her sense of musical grandeur is kept chained to 
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the ditties of the Piper’s Son and all his fraternity. If she rocks 
her last cradle on the wrong side of forty, it is small wonder that 
her musical imagination never gets beyond the Choral Symphonies 
of the nursery. It is no answer to this argument to cite the large 
attendance of women at art galleries and classical concerts; for to 
galleries and concerts they go merely to absorb artistic and musical 
thought and beauty. The sphere of stimulus to artistic and musical 
imagination is, for the vast majority of women, the environment of 
the cradle. 

If we turn to initiative, what scope has woman had in the past 
for developing creative power, either in the artist’s chair or on the 
administrator's throne? What encouragement has public opinion 
given to women to rise above the doggerel of the nursery rhyme, 
however appropriate this may be to its immediate purpose of 
interesting the child mind, or the solemn platitudes of the average 
hymn? So, too, in art and music her initiative has been circum- 
scribed by the walls of the nursery, Kate Greenaway being a well- 
known and acharming example of perfection attained in this circum- 
scribed sphere. As for administration, the high reputation of 
Elizabeth and Victoria upon the throne is based upon the very 
negation of administrative power, namely, upon the fact that both 
had the wisdom and the clearsightedness to perceive that the best 
administrative faculty was to be found in the will of the middle 
classes of the sixteenth and the democracy of the nineteenth 
century. The women who have been entrusted with leadership in 
war may be counted upon the fingers, and none of them had 
any real opportunity of obtaining eminence in strategy. No woman 
has yet been appointed a Pro-Consul. Even a borough council is 
forbidden her. Only on educational bodies and boards of guardians 
is she allowed an opportunity of developing and displaying adminis- 
trative power. Thus her capacity is first circumscribed and then 
refused any opportunity for that exercise which develops power and 
whose absence means atrophy. In this case motherhood has 
brought sterility, the plea of physical necessities having been made 
an excuse for denying intellectual activity even to those with whom 
physical duties are merely potential and never reach performance. 

The capacity for emotion, in as far as it represents the sensitive- 
ness of a refined and cultivated intelligence and the sympathy of an 
affectionate heart, is equally honourable to man and woman. This 
capacity may appear less common in man than in woman, because 
the life-struggle brings to the former more of the jolts and jostling 
that rub off the edge of sensibility and dry up the sap of sympathy ; 
but it is none the less present because it is suppressed. There is, 
however, an unhealthy development of this good quality which 
obtains among women at an early age and shows itself in several 
forms. The male satirist points to it as a manifestation-of an 
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inherently lower mental equipment’ of the female mind. The 
physiologist diagnoses it as the undisciplined gropings of the maternal 
or amatory instinct after that consummation of natural development 
which is attained in courtship, marriage, and motherhood ; and the 
balance of truth probably lies with the physiologist rather than with 
the satirist. Buta brief comparison of a cultivated and well-trained 
woman of to-day with the ancestral type exemplified in Harriet 
Byron, her predecessors, contemporaries, and immediate descendants, 
shows at once that emotionalism in its bad form—the form in which 
it attracts the gibes of the male satirist—is, or rather was, a product 
of false training. So long as morbid susceptibility was mistaken 
for sweet sensibility and unhealthy prudery for refined modesty, and 
both were regarded as at once the brand and the crown of perfect 
womanhood, emotional hypertrophy was bound to be the mark of 
woman—-her glory in the eyes of the witless fop and her reproach 
in the eyes of the man of sense. But the higher education, and 
more especially the social emancipation of woman, by liberatiog her 
own good sense from the bondage of male obsessions, has destroyed 
the credit of emotionalism in woman. ‘The transition stage is 
illustrated by a story told of the late Frances Mary Buss—an 
apocryphal story, I believe, but none the less significant of the 
change in thought which her life work helped to initiate. It is 
* alleged that she once stopped a pupil from fainting in church by 
the simple expedient of leaning over from the pew behind and 
whispering in her ear, ‘‘ You dare faint!” Girls have given up 
fainting now and they do not, as in the chronicles of Sir Charles 
Grandison and Zhe Man of Feeling, dissolve in tears on the slightest 
provocation—perhaps because such futilities would interfere with the 
requirements of cricket and hockey—but certainly because such 
manifestations of weak self-indulgence are no longer worthy of a crea- 
ture who aspires, and is now eagerly invited, to equal and, whenever 
possible, surpass those ideals of human development which were once 
jealously guarded as the glory and privilege of man. As girls have 
given up fainting, so the better educated woman now abstains from 
exaggerated expressions of feeling and affection, and generally 
endeavours to attain the more equable emotional attitude of the 
normal man. Despite the emotional follies of latter-day ritualism— 
which, by the way, find as many supporters in the male sex as the 
female—there is no section of my second thesis in which the fact 
that the alleged inferiority of woman is merely the product of false 
training is more clearly shown than in the rise and fall of the fine 
art of fainting, of which the egregious Miggs was so admirable an 
exponent. 
In courage the effect of training is well marked in woman. Ido 
not refer to those aspects of courage in which woman has been 
remarkable through all the ages—the courage of the mother protect- 
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ing her babes, the maid defending the reputation of her lover, or the 
woman who gives comfort, rank and even life for cause or country. 
In these aspects man has never claimed a monopoly. I refer to 
those minor aspects of courage which, in ordinary life, form the 
major part of its manifestations—the courage of daily circumstance 
and moral environment. It wasthe training born of false tradition 
that made a woman timid of travelling alone even in the streets of 
her own neighbourhood. If it be said that the improved security of 
the streets accounts for the present change, it is only necessary to 
point to the custom of the upper classes, where a young woman is 
still forbidden to walk abroad without her maid or ride without a 
groom. It is not so much an improved environment as a call for 
self-reliance and self-defence, based upon a fearless dignity, that 
enables the middle class girl to take the road or the train without a 
doubt or tremor. So also it was false training that taught our 
grandmothers to stifle all impulses to originality and self-develop- 
ment for fear of an adverse comment upon any rational change in 
dress, behaviour, or physical culture ; and it is training that gives 
the modern woman courage to appear in knickerbockers in the gym- 
nasium and the scion of Austrian conservatism—the most stagnant 
conservatism in Europe—courage to scout convention upon a bicycle. 
It is training again—the training of a new social science—that has 
given woman courage to throw off the shackles of subservience to 
male opinion, male conventions, and the male interpretation gene- 
rally of her function in the economy of the human world. The evil 
effects of false training are no less apparent on the moral side. Long 
ages of training in the habit of “ being good ” have made the funda- 
mental virtues a second nature with woman. Her topsy-turviness 
in the matter of the minor verities of social intercourse is the direct 
outcome of the topsy-turviness of the attitude towards social facts 
which her mother and grandmother encouraged her to cultivate. 
When she was taught to regard the possession of fine clcthes and a 
correct manner as the true index of the “ lady,” it is not surprising 
that the possession of a fine heart and correct spirit formed no part 
of the standard ai which she aimed. She dwelt in the light of the 
theory that— 
‘“* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
Tis woman’s whole existence ”—- 


a theory now happily exploded by the opening up of so many other 
objects for woman's existence. Her whole life was moulded upon 
the development of her external being and the cult of the male eye, 
whose approbation was her chief—indeed almost her only—object 
in life. It is small wonder then that gorgeous ritual, wherever she 
met it, appeared to her to lack nothing essential, even when the soul 
of truth had gone out of it for ever, and when, moreover, her own 
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earnestness and devotion were always ready to read into its shams 
and hypocrisies the reality which it did not, and could not, possess, 
Woman was less critical than man not because she is more emo- 
tional, but because her standards of value were false, being warped 
by false training and distorted by false tradition. The inoculation 
of her conventional training by the methods of modern science is at 
once invigorating her mental attitude and straightening out her 
mental conceptions. 

Lastly, woman’s physical inferiority also was the product of bad 
air and sedentary conventions rather than natural defectiveness. 
Every year opens to her some new profession, long thought to be 
too arduous for female limbs and feminine minds, Her tenacity 
and determination in these professions prove that the physical 
strength of her savage aucestress, who tilled the earth and built the 
home while her savage lord amused himself with bow and spear, has 
only been lying in abeyance till a wiser tradition called it forth to 
labour in the more refined fields of activity which modern civilisa- 
tion throws open equally to both sexes. Everywhere the opening up 
of woman’s intellectual liberty asserts itself in her physical improve- 
ment—the height of her figure, the strength of her foot and arm, 
and the general quickening of her gait and carriage—all pointing 
to the breaking up of a false tradition of sedentary dulness and 
spiritual starvation. 

False training, then, fostered by fallacious tradition, has lain at 
the root of that backwardness of woman which has so long been 
supposed to be the product of inherent and irremediable inferiority, 
but is now shown to be no more inherent than the rapidly disappear- 
ing savagery and coarseness of man, which also were once thought 
to be the distinguishing and not wholly unworthy mark of his 
manhood. 

Who, now, has been most responsible for the backwardness of 
woman? Who has been the worst enemy of her progress towards 
acknowledged equality with man? I answer emphatically, herself, 
because her apparent weakness veils in reality a power which is 
irresistible. It is an incontrovertible fact that, while man continues 
to trumpet his superior strength and skill, never a day passes that 
does not show him unconsciously vanquished by a subtle power 
which conquers him in the very appearance and act of yielding. 


“ Disguise our bondage as we will, 
’Tis woman, woman rules us still.” 


The government of man by woman—a fact which offers inexhaust- 
ible material to the humourist and satirist, and has recently been so 
amusingly caricatured in the “ Tyranny of Tears ’—is a daily repro- 
duction of the political comedy by which Augustus ruled the Roman 
world when he put himself up for public election to the Consulship, 
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well knowing that there was in effect but one elector in the whole 
Roman world—himeelf. Nature has furnished woman in her very 
womanhood with such irresistible power over the manhood of man 
that there is no monopoly given by custom and tradition to man 
which she could not wrest from him when and where she pleased. 
Every man laughs at the imbecility of the male lover; yet all the 
world knows that the intensity of his laughter is deepened by the 
memory of his own imbecility in due season. But even while he 
hugs the sevret of this ancient imbecility and laughs at the man 
writhing in its toils, he is, unconsciously, the victim of the same sex 
influence acting upon his being in subtler and perennial forms which 
mould his thought and shape his action quite unknown to himself. 
As a rule, like the mills of God, the power of woman over man 
works slowly; but time and again it has been shown that, when she 
chooses, woman can obtain from man what she will. Thus she has 
wrung from him first, in the midst of medieval brutality and cor- 
ruption, chivalry ; then, in the age of arrogant science, education ; 
and in the age of the systematic development of physical strength, 
marital justice. She is breaking down the foolish conventions of 
male prudery by showing that she can ride a bicycle and yet recog- 
nise the artistic unsuitability of trousers to the female form, that 
she can dissect a corpse without acquiring the brutality of the third 
rate male medical student, and that she can hold her own in an intel- 
lectual duel with urbanity as well as ease. In achieving these vic- 
tories of sense over superstition, reason over obsession, it has 
repeatedly appeared that woman’s victory has been delayed by the 
phalanx of female opinion fighting on the side of man. Once this 
female phalanx has been dispersed, the opposition of man has melted 
away. The story of Jenner and his daughter’s coffin appeared 
sensible only when women applauded it. The prosperity of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, and the remarkable mixed 
meeting at the first public dinner given by the Royal Free Hospital 
for Women show what vitality the story and its moral possessed 
when once women determined to force their way into the medical 
profession. So the gateways of the higher commerce, of the law, 
theology, and political science still remain closed to woman simply 
because the male garrisons of these last remaining strongholds of 
man are reinforced by a posse of feminine opinion. So long as 
woman prefers to exert only a partial influence upon legislation by 
acting half-heartedly through her sex-hold upon father, brother, or 
son—-so long as she allows man to assert unrebuked; and in face of 
glaring proofs to the contrary, that woman cannot govern or legis- 
late, so long will the doors of the Parliament-house remain closed to 
her. The most serious aspect of the continuation of this inaction of 
woman is that thousands of her helpless sisters will have to be con- 
tent with a lower wage than men who do less work and worse work 
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in the same time and place. For the same reason woman will fail 
to attain an equal leisure and an equal pleasure, an equal develop- 
ment and an equal achievement, with man in life and all its possi- 
bilities, apparently as the result of male selfishness, but really as the 
direct outcome of female apathy and sloth in the exercise of that 
irresistible power which nature has given woman over man and all 
his works. 

And now for my last thesis—Will woman ever be indisputably 
equal to man and when? To this question the scoffer, shutting his 
eyes, answers glibly “no” and “never”; but the thoughtful man, 
looking round with wide eyes and a pondering mind, and applying 
the measure of his own experience, notes the rapid progress woman 
has made even in his own memory. If the bent of his mind leads 
him to look for the root of things below the efflorescence which 
alone attracts the average mind, he will observe the significant fact 
that woman has begun her race for equality with man by first 
securing the equipment of education. 

Education is the great economiser of historic effort, and will 
enable woman to cover ina few years a field of accomplishment 
which illiterate man traversed with pain and error and frequent 
backsliding only in a decade or a century. Therefore woman will 
move rapidly through the necessary schooling of experience, which 
man has traversed slowly through the ages. Our curious observer 
will note yet another significant phenomenon of the later nineteenth 
century, which, rumour says, has attained the proportions of a social 
anxiety in America—the gradual alienation of man from the powerful 
agent of self-development named above. If man turns from educa- 
tion, which, in the guise of modern science, has been mainly re- 
sponsible for the abnormal strides made by modern civilisation, in 
order to dull his finer susceptibilities upon the coarser grain of 
commercial and financial operations—if he allows woman to take 
over his responsibilities in the matter of brain production—the march 
of her intellectual and moral development will be proportionately 
accelerated, and the speed with which she is already overhauling 
him in the race will grow daily greater. Even now woman’s once 
ready admission of inferiority has grown reticent, and she is generally 
eager to claim at least an equality of ability with its consequential 
rights. The modern Harriet Byron is no longer considered to out- 
step decoram when she enters upon an argument with the modern 
Walden, and it is no uncommon experience to see a mixed assembly 
listening with pleasure to an intelligent woman while she expounds 
her “ views” on some matter of current interest. In the middle 
and upper classes woman is now expected to be intelligent and 
reasonable as well as pretty, and the absence of the last, when 
nature happens to be unkind, is more readily tolerated than the 
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absence of either of the first two qualities. Indeed, some of us 
know cases where wit, wisdom and character are found to obliterate 
entirely a positive ugliness which would have made the woman in 
question impossible in seventeenth and eighteenth century society. 
Though grace and beauty will always hold sway, the eyes of the 
lover are becoming less easily dazzled, and the exhilaration which 
thrills the male being when first inoculated with love’s poison is apt 
to be followed by shrewd questionings as to the quality of the brain 
that lights the fascinating eyes. Dolls are less easily mistaken for 
goddesses, and mainly because your true divinity is more in request ; 
for which reason, as the value of the real diamond makes its pur- 
chase a work of judgment that reacts upon its value, so the supply 
of a better class of femininity has aroused a finer male discrimina- 
tion that is again reacting upon the quality of that femininity. 

In the matter of creative imagination first rank work from a 
woman’s pen is still to seek ; but we have at least one poetess and 
more than one novelist whom many men are willing to place high 
up in the second rank, while a few admit them even into the front 
rank of male authors. The short time in which woman has attained 
this position exhibits a velocity of rise which far surpasses that of 
man, and gives every indication that woman’s entry into the front 
rank of poetry and fiction is only a question of time, and not a long 
time. In sculpture, painting and music no woman’s name yet holds 
in the public mind that prominence and wide acquaintance which 
bespeak immortality; but there is nothing in these arts which 
renders them more difficult for woman than poetry and fiction, and 
the absence of a similar prominence in those particular fields at the 
present moment probably points only to the accident of a later 
development, since skill and knowledge seldom develop pari passu 
along all the paths of human activity. 

In the matter of initiative, woman has shown a growing capacity 
since female emancipation brought opportunities to her. Naturally 
at first she has displayed this capacity in those spheres which were 
already the fields of her particular interest when emancipation came 
—education and philanthropy. The recent movement for the 
higher education of women, the associations for fostering child- 
study, co-education, and the kindergarten, the temperance and 
various minor movements, farnish ample evidence of capacity for 
initiative in woman. If we bearin mind that, chronologically, 
these movements stand in the history of woman’s effort where the 
Crusades, the Reformation, and the Renaissance, stood in the history 
of man, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, as time and oppor- 
tunity bring experience and practice, it will be discovered that 
initiative in woman was never absent, but merely latent. Already 
on the governing councils of educational bodies, and on certain 
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bodies engaged in municipal administration, woman shares with 
honour and distinction in the initiation and moulding of constructive 
work. Frances Mary Buss, one of the pioneers of the higher educa- 
tion of women, displayed initiative and constructive power of which 
any man might be proud. There can be little doubt that, when 
politics and government are, like education, thrown open to woman, 
she will display constructive and administrative power in no way 
inferior to man’s. The creation of the pioneer North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, the foundation and government of the 
women’s Colleges at Oxford, Cambridge and Egham, show that 
women can already stand and run upon their own legs as regards 
the assumption of responsibility and the conduct of affairs. 

I have already, in expatiating upon the fine art of fainting, drawn 
attention to the rapid levelling up of woman in the matter of 
emotionalism to the calm and equability of the normal man. Here 
again all the tendencies of woman’s modern development are towards 
balance and sanity. Emancipation allows woman to travel abroad 
alone into intellectual, as well as material, regions hitherto preserved 
for man. Solitary travel compels self-reliance and destroys the 
waywardness and unreason which could only exist when they could 
count upon the support and shelter of a more balanced and reliant 
sex. In a word, the woman who goes out to earn her daily bread 
in the bustle and strain of a public office bas neither time nor 
opportunity for the folly and fancies of the genus Lydia Languish, 
who moped at home sheltered by the wings of their mother and 
fed by the toil of their father. By the same token a woman no 
longer stops at home under plea of those passing ailments, peculiar 
to her sex, which were regarded as hopelessly and eternally unfitting 
her for many of the avocations once monopolised by man and now 
so much strengthened by the entrance of woman. The lesson must 
be given in school, however bad may be the teacher’s head or back- 
ache. Ledgers must be opened punctually at 10 a.m. and the 
typewriter begin its ceaseless clatter, however thick the fog, however 
deep the mud, and however heavy the rain, may be. The skirt is 
no more afraid of the weather now than the trousers ever were, 
because emancipation has taught the one the duties of equality as 
necessity taught the other the duties of superiority ; and with the 
physical tremors have gone into the limbo of fancies all or most of 
the emotional tremors of the unemancipated feminine mind. 

As I have said, man can claim no monopoly in the grosser forms 
of courage, though the circumstances of life may and do give him 
more frequent opportunities of exhibiting the quality; and I have 
shown how woman’s emancipation in modern life is rapidly levelling 
her moral courage up to man’s. Her self-reliance grows daily with 
the enlargement of her dignity. Her notorious terror of Mrs. 
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Grundy is being steadily dissipated by the enlargement of her mental 
view and the courage which comes of knowledge and reasoning. I 
have already noted woman’s superiority in the fundamental virtues 
and the signs of her improvement in the minor verities. Cere- 
monial with all its insincerity still exerts its subtle influence over 
woman. ‘The scoffer says ‘“‘ because woman is foolish.’ The phy- 
siologist says “ because woman is woman,” that is, “‘a creature that 
feels rather than reasons.” I venture to traverse both assertions, 
and ascribe her excess of devotion to ceremonial, whether in life or 
religion, first to the stunting of her reasoning faculty during a long 
period of male tyranny with the consequent intensification of the 
other—the emotional—side of her human nature. Secondly, I 
attribute it to the greater purity and naive innocence of her 
character—the result of long years of training in the cult of 
‘€ goodness ”—-which encourages and enables her to read reality 
into ceremonial shams and make the most soulless simulacrum a 
real expression of what it should be—but is not—a real feeling. 
Bat the reasoning faculty of woman is no longer stunted. It is 
nourished assiduously by modern science, which knows not sex. 
Her “ goodness” is no longer -“‘ goody-goodness.” The prudery of 
affected ignorance has given place to the modesty of discreet know- 
ledge. It is now possible for a woman to know the truths of 
physivlogy and yet be pure-minded, just as it is now possible for a 
man to be manly without being coarse. Both sexes are approxi- 
mating to a modesty which is independent of drapery and, con- 
sequently, to an abhorrence and avoidance of shams, of coverings 
up, of whited sepulchres, of incongruities between the inside and 
the outside cf the cup and platter. The great agent of this approxi- 
mation has been modern science, which teaches men and women 
equally to look before they think, to think before they judge, and 
to judge before they generalise—a serial process which is fatal to 
hollow ceremonial and florescent shams. In the matter of physical 
strength and endarance,asI have said, the rapid entry of woman 
into the arena of male labour, as soon as the artificial barriers of 
prejudice were broken down, and her ever-increasing and successful 
competition with man show that the levelling up of her physical 
strength to his—certain temporary functional derangements ex- 
cepted—is only a matter of timc and training. 

Everywhere then the rapid rise of woman from the characteristics 
of a depressed existence to those of a free and equal development 
shows tbat her inferiority to man is factitious and not inherent— 
the result merely of artificial restrictions now withdrawn, not the 
outcome of a poorer raw material which can never take the higher 
polish that man has acquired and now boasts to be the proof of a 
superior metal. ‘That woman, then, will one day be and appear, in 
all bat functional peculiarities, mentally, morally, and physically equal 
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to man appears to me to be beyond a doubt. 
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The question is, when 
will she arrive at this equality ? Reasoning with the rule of actuality, 
no man can mark the point of future time at which this “ consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished ” will be attained. So many lets and 
hindrances crowd the path of progress. But, measuring by proba- 
bilities, if the present rate of woman’s development is maintained, the 
attainment of equality cannot be far distant in the coming centuries. 
There is in woman’s work, as many have noted, a driving earnestness 
and a conscientious concentration of effort which far transcend the 
application of man, who likes to move leisurely and with due atten- 
tion to comfort and relaxation. This deadly earnestness often dries 
up the sap of humour and stumbles for want of imagination ; but 
its driving force is enormous and enables progress to cover ground 
in a surprising fashion. Therefore woman will not require all the 
centuries man has had to attain a proportionate perfection, and 
thereafter she will overhaul him by leaps and bounds. But, it may 
be asked, is it not probable that man’s rate of progress may be 
accelerated when the fear of competition becomes present to his 
imagination, and may he not thus defy woman and retain his present 
lead? He may; but the probabilities are against it. For man’s 
progress has been steady and natural, and there is no reason to 
suppose that its velocity could be materially accelerated. Woman's 
progress, on the other hand, has been “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” 
and, now the repression has been suddenly withdrawn, the forward 
leap of her progress is not unlike the rebound of a new spring that 
has long been held down against the strong impulse of its potential 
power. Now she is free, more or less, woman makes haste to reap 
the fruits of freedom, and her haste will last until she draws level 
with the rights and powers of man. Then we may hope with con- 
fidence—for the grounds of hope are apparent even now—certain 
elements of her character—whether the product of her sex-individ- 
uality or her peculiar fate in the past, it is impossible to say with 
certainty—will add new elements to the character of man, drawing 
in exchange new elements to her own, Thereafter, and as a happy 
consequence, the velocity of their joint progress may exceed that 
of either in the unregenerate days of sex-prejudice and sex- 
oppression. 

Finally, who will gain most by this equality of the sexes? 
Surely, man himself; for there is little exaggeration in Otway’s 


panegyric on woman: 
“ Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you: 
There’s in you all that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 
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Those advantages which the days of woman’s suppression gave to 
man were poor indeed—a little self-complacency, which only detracted 
from the dignity of his manhood—a little glorification of physical 
superiority, which was too often associated with intellectual inferiority 
—a monopoly of avocations, which only loaded him with the burden 
of himself maintaining his women relatives or seeing them huuili- 
ated, like Ruth Pinch, by the mortifications of shabby genteel 
. dependence upon the caprice of insolent vulgarity—or, lastly, the 
pitiful consciousness of an intellectual superiority, which was daily 
and hourly revenged by a companionship that could bring neither 
sympathy with his aims and aspirations in life, nor help and inspira- 
tion in the day of difficulty and defeat. Of all the joys that the eman- 
cipation of woman has brought to man, surely none can be greater 
than that which springs from the life companionship of an intelli- 
gent and cultivated wife and the devotion of daughters endowed 
with all the mental and physical beauties that are developed by 
modern education in place of the mean aspirations and futile follies 
of the old days of domesticity and deportment, And when woman 
has become equal to man, equal in every sense, the charm and 
happiness of the new companionship will permeate every walk of his 
life. Let his avocation be the study of “ the floor of heaven,” that’s 
“thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,” a study fraught with the 
loftiest intellectual suggestion and the charm of an infinite mystery 
that unfolds a little portion of its wonders day by day and yet remains 
as vast and incommensurate as ever. How delightful it will be for 
him to find in the constant companion of his days the rational 
interest, the intelligent sympathy of a Caroline Herschell, and a help 
as ready and as valuable as that of any hireling colleague, in place. 
of a vacant look and a puzzled frown, or the irritating indifference. 
of a soul that cannot soar above the price of steak or the misde- 
meanours of a‘witless housemaid! How delightful it will be to 
traverse with a companion of equal intellect and equal culture 
the glorious treasure-house of history or delve thus aided in the 
inexhaustible mine of nature! ‘The soul’s armour,” says Ruskin, 
‘is never well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it.” There is no path now trodden by man which will not become 
smoother, brighter, and more richly furnished with the light of 
imagination, the bloom of sentiment, the vigour of thought, and all 
that elevates the work of reason above the impulse of instinct, by the 
companionship of “ earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.” The 
married state, so often now but little removed from a “ paidotrophic 
partnership,” where, after the first bloom of passion fades, contempt 
and bitterness are mitigated only by the pleasures of the lower 
nature, will more often become, as sometimes it does now, a perfect 
fusion of differing but equipollent entities. The union of these two 
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will add to the treasure of the state a third more perfect two-fold 
organism, and to the world-forces which are building for posterity 
the impetus of a mighty stream that springs from the union of 
two noble tributaries, bearing within its bosom a double fertility 
and in the sweep of its creating current a more than double 
power. 

Wituiam K. HI. 





CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Co-EpucATION from kindergarten to university is very nearly universal 
in the United States. 

Within the last year an elaborate attack upon the system, pub- 
lished in a leading American newspaper, precipitated a lively and 
widespread discussion which registered both the popular estimate 
and the practical results of co-education. The public school system 
of the United States was founded upon the theory that the Republic 
must possess an educated citizenship. So vital appeared this. 
requirement that it was not thought safe to leave the education of 
future citizens subject to the caprice or the circumstances of parental 
or private provision. 

In the early days of the establishment of the public school the 
possible future contingency of woman’s citizenship was nowhere 
under consideration. Hence the education of girls was not included 
in a provision which was primarily for the safeguarding of the State. 
Later, under the stimulus of developing democracy, tke conviction 
grew that an unsatisfactory social life would result from the creation 
of intellectual disparity between men and women. Public sentiment 
then required that the schools be opened to girls. There are now 
about 16,000,000 boys and girls under co-education in the public 
schools of the United States. The higher institutions did not admit. 
women until a much later date than the grade schools. Oberlin 
College, Ohio, led the way in 1833. In 1880 over one half of all 
the colleges and universities were co-educational. In 1900 there 
were about three hundred colleges and thirty universities where men 
and women enjoyed equal privileges. Harvard and Columbia are 
not classed as co-educational universities, yet they provide under- 
graduate instruction for women in the form of the annex, or affiliated 
college ; while Yale, with all its inherited conservatism, is opening 
graduate courses to women on equal footing with men. Harvard 
would doubtless have long since yielded to the modern tendency and 
admitted women had there not been the handicap of administrative 
obligations imposed at the early period of foundation. 

Under the Land Grant Act of 1862 10,000,000 acres of valuable 
land were set apart as an endowment for institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the several States. The State universities founded under this 
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provision were co-educational from the beginning. The latest report 
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of the United States Commissioner of Education contains about 
seventy pages of testimonials from distinguished educators in America; 
with but few exceptions these testimonials are strongly in favour of 
co-education. Public opinion has travelled a long way, and by no 
means without vigorous protest, since the days when a Massa- 
chusetts town, which now boasts of one of the foremost colleges for 
women in the country, voted that it would not be proper to use 
public funds to educate girls. Indeed at that time the popular 
belief was that women were intellectually inferior and quite incapable 
of more than rudimentary education, even were it proper or com- 
patible with their domestic sphere to offer them facilities for acquiring 
knowledge. It is due to the eager desire, and to acquirements under 
most hampering conditions, of girls and women for fuller intellectual 
development, that little by little the barriers have been removed, 
until at this present day there remain but a small number of insti- 
tutions unopened to women. So overwhelmingly have female 
students demonstrated their ability in every possible line of intel- 
lectual pursuit, and so much a matter of course have feminine 
capacity and co-education become, that any public reference to a past 
day of scepticism or disfavour is certain to be met by a ripple of 
amusement. It would, however, mark co-education as something 
exceptional in the whole civilised world were there entire unanimity 
of opinion regarding its results. The recent onslaught was made at 
an opportune time when two notable occurrences apparently sus- 
tained the assault: Stanford University, California, had announced 
that only a limited number of female students would be admitted. 
The North-Western University, Chicago, had denied women admis- 
sion to certain classes and departments. These reactionary pro+ 
ceedings, together with revived reference to the persistent 
hostility of President Eliot, of Harvard, were triumphantly adduced 
in support of the contention that co-education was losing favour in 
the United States. A more intimate knowledge of the facts, how- 
ever, quite changed the significance of the action of both Stanford 
and the. North-Western. Stanford University was equipped and 
munificently endowed by Senator and Mrs. Stanford as a memorial 
to their only son, who had been phenomenally -interested .in the 
education of young men. Of Jate years the attendance of young 
women students had increased to the extent of becoming a menace, 
through overcrowding, to the original purpose of the founders in 
carrying out the chief desire of their son in the education of young 
men; hence it was decided to limit the attendance of women to five 
hundred. President Jordan, of Stanford, finding: that this decision 
was. being used to bolster an attack upon co-education, made haste 
to announce “that with the fulness.of certainty better results can 
be attained, mental, moral, and pbysieal, in co-education than in any 
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monastic form of instruction ; co-edacation is never a question where 
it has been tried.” The case at the North-Western resolved itself 
into a mere shifting of class arrangements, the authorities explain- 
ing that it is “simply a process of natural selection which will take 
more women than men to some classes, and more men than women 
to others. Possibly in some cases classes will be made wholly of women 
and others wholly of men.” But that “no one has thought of 
parting from the unalterable co-educational policy of the university.” 
The President, Dr. Harper, avows himself a strong believer in co- 
education. With so much to bear in the way of the foregoing 
rebuffs there was almost room for sympathy with the venturesome 
assailants, when still another, and their most cherished ally, failed 
to. support their case, President Eliot, of Harvard, said: ‘‘ My own 
belief. is that co-education works pretty well in any community 
which is tolerably homogeneous, but it works badly in a heterogeneous 
community.” The fault then lies in the community, with which 
the quarrel should hereafter be conducted, and not with the system 
of education. President Andrew 8S. Draper, of the University of 
Illinois, has this to say as the result of a long and intimate observa- 
tion of the social side of life at co-educational institutions : 


“ On the whole, I believe these young people are quite as safe in this 
environment and atmosphere as in their own homes. All that that atmo- 
sphere is doing for them has as much protection as the uncertain oversight 
and siender authority of fathers and mothers at the age when young 
manhood and womanhood hasarrived. And it has infinitely more incentive 
and inspiration in it. Yes,’marriages often follow after college days are 
over, but it is seldom that either party gets a stick or a poltroon without 
being chargeable with notice, for University sentiment has fixed the status 
of that beyond a peradventure. Ordinarily each party will get a sane, 
substantial, true and hard-working associate, and ordinarily they will 
prove to be the best intellectual leaven in the neighbourhood mass.” 


President Draper’s views are typical of a large number of eminent 
and experienced educators. 

Over and over again have college statistics heen invoked to refute 
the charge that the higher education of women fosters a distaste for 
domesticity, and a disinclination to marriage. These investigations 
bring out facts showing a predominance of congenial marriages, 
well-ordered households, exceptional motherhood, and high record of 
social usefulness. College statistics in the United States show one 
woman graduate to every three men. In the High Schools, the 
women graduates outnumber the men five to one. In a recent 
“‘ History Contest” in the New York. public schools, one hundred 
eash prizes of ten dollars each were offered for. the best essay ; the 
girls won fifty-six of these, and the boys forty-four. There were 
also offered one thousand medals for general proficiency in com- 
position; the girls won five hundred and forty, the boys four 
hundred and sixty. Ofcash prizes open to fourth-year High School 
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pupils, four went to the girls and one to aboy. It not infrequently 
happens that young women carry off class honours in colleges and 
universities, and it is nearly always the case that these gratifying 
events receive the generous and admiring applause of their male 
fellow students. Now and then exceptions to this pleasant temper 
among male students occasion no end of merriment. The young 
men of the University of North Carolina resolved that they 
would not complain, but that they would merely ignore a feminine 
victory. When a bright girl student took first honours at 
graduation they quite overlooked her, and held all the jubilation 
over the young man who came off second best. By this soothing 
process they were enabled to endure the presence of the inferior sex 
in the classroom exercises. In the institutions of technology women 
take the most practical courses, their laboratory work being especially 
noteworthy. Architecture, landscape gardening, sanitary chemistry, 
and many other studies in the line of chemical industries are steadily 
pursued. 

Whether for good or ill, whether permanently or not, women 
are out in the world of industry and business as breadwioners. 
The industrial changes which thrust women into the broad field 
of the world’s industries and activities were not of woman’s 
choosing. The economics of modern life evolved new conditions of 
social life and of labour. It had become a question of vast numbers 
of incompetent women quite unprovided for, and forced to self- 
support. Women were impelled, without premeditation and without 
full consciousness as to results, to equip themselves for the part 
they must play. They have, eagerly and intelligently, seized 
every possible educational advantage. They have demonstrated 
their ability not alone in the average employments, but in the higher 
intellectual and scholastic undertakings. Women have not only sus- 
tained themselves through the ordeal of a changing order of industry 
with courage and dignity, but they have also contributed im- 
mensely to a higher civilisation in having won the recognition 
of men as their intellectual counterparts. Women will never again 
be accounted the inferior, and, therefore, the legitimately subject 
sex. And this is by far the greatest gain which the intellectual 
deveiopment of women, through co-education, has made, It is a 
gain which counts quite as largely in its beneticent ¢ff-ct upon the 
male sex, as it makes for the comfort and improvement of 
women. The passing of tyrannical surveillance imposed by men 
upon women is quite as much to the good of the male as to 
the female sex. Tyranny, even though unconsciously exercised, 
is quite as detrimental to the tyrant as to the subject. It could 
not have been expected that a change so marked in the industrial 
position of woman, from the most restricted range and the most 
unrecognised economic value to that of public competitor in the 
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commercial and professional domain, would be accomplished 
without grave misgivings, and with here and there disquieting 
and unhappy instances. It is by no means certain that the 
better social order toward which the world is moving will see 
woman under the necessity of a hard competitive, bread-winning 
existence. As the economics of industry evolve, the natural sphere 
of home-making will more and more engage womankind. For the 
vast mass of women, wifehood and motherhood must ever engage, 
not only the inclinations and affections, but their energies and 
their thougbt. And it cannot be too clearly observed, or too fre- 
quently stated, that the chiefest good resultant from all this transitional 
experience—all these saperabundant proofs of business ability, of 
intellectual strength, of self-poised individuality, will go eventually 
to the enrichment of home life. The increased respect of men— 
that tribute which is naturally paid to ability—the recognition of 
mutual obligations, the necessity under which men will find them- 
selves to set high standards for their own conduct, and so deal with 
women with entire justice—all these will make enormously for 
wholesome social and domestic life. The best of all human relations 
is full companionship, real comradeship in married life. 

Objection is sometimes urged that the higher education makes 
young women reluctant to marry. The record of girl graduates in 
the United States does not sustain this objection; but suppose such 
were the case, would any self-respecting parent desire his daughter 
to marry unless she were impelled by the high motives of affection 
and respect? If any young woman be not thus naturally drawn to 
marriage is it not incomparably preferable that she should remain 
single? And also that she should be fully competent to maintain 
her independence, and able to find by reason of her cultivated 
intellect such avocation as would make her life interesting and 
useful, The most repulsive possible thought as regards marriage 
is that upon a material and merely mercenary plane; better a 
thousand fold that a woman should go through life single, possibly 
lonely but self-respecting and useful, than to marry just for 
money. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has been studying statistics, and has 
found that 28 per cent. of Harvard graduates (men) never marry, 
and those who do marry have on an average two children. It has 
not been noticed that this disclosure has brought out arguments 
against higher education for young men. ‘The argument which is 
clearly legitimate is that men of fine culture and character, unlike 
the ignorant, depraved and dissolute masses, feel that the highest 
and holiest obligations of parentage can (as a rule) be better dis- 
charged toward a small than a large family, They feel that an 
exhansted, overburdened mother cannot give her best self to mere 
numbers. Every child born into the world has a divine right to the 
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loving, lingering oversight of both father and mother. Harvard 
graduates ought to know that it is not less than criminal to defraud 
a child of a strong, cheerful mother, of an attractive and care-free 
home, and of a youth-time of schooling toward the work and the joy 
of life. Harvard graduates ought to know that they have no moral 
right to contribute to the social state one more human being than 
they can fairly equip for the battle of life. Harvard graduates have 
doubtless learned one of the most vital truths bearing upon social 
progress, namely, that not human beings in quantity but human 
beings of high quality are the prime necessity of civilisation. Not 
shoals of human spawn irrevocably doomed to slink in slums, to 
swell the ranks of the “ unemployables,” or to feed the insatiable 
cannon’s maw—not these, please God, but rather the “average two” 
to rise up and call the mother blessed, and to add to the pages of 
most noble history. Co-education has taught many women these 
clean truths which some Harvard graduates know. 

Co-education which prevails in the primary schools of the United 
States is unquestionably excellent in character formation. The 
impressionable years of childhood and youth should have the benefit 
of the same equalising influences which tend to wholesomeness and 
naturalness in later life. Nothing can quite compensate for lack of 
having correct principles, ideas, and relations ingrained and made 
matters of habit. Boys should be early trained to be manly, and 
what is that at its best but courage, frankness, high sense of honour, 
and fair dealing? And,do we not see that woman at her best’ must 
have these qualities also? A world-old complaint about woman is 
of her. pettiness—her narrow point of view. Alas, what tragedies 
in married life have come of these sad traits! Boys training in 
‘ give and take” ; in an all-round point of view, in heroically taking 
things as they come—this training is good for girls as well; it is a 
preventive of morbidity and of weakly imaginings. And girls, shall 
they alone be trained in gentle ways—to be “ polite” and winsome, 
to be compassionate and careful not to give pain? In mercy’s name, 
and looking toward the time of plough-shares and pruning-hooks, 
give the boys also a chance to grow into innate, ingrained peace 
lovers. Co-educate from kindergarten to university. 

The United States, in common with all civilised countries, has its 
harassing, sometimes menacing, social problems. A keen analysis 
reveals the more or less direct relation of them all to a chaotic, 
seething industrial condition, and underneath all is ignorance: 
ignorance of life—not human viciousness—lack of knowing how to 
live makes all the weary, dreary tragedy which many go through 
with only because they dread the last leap in the dark. It is not 
at all too much to claim that American women are contributing 
substantially to the elucidation of many of the problems of social 
life. Whitelaw Reid recently said: ‘Outside the immediate and 
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inestimable effect on the family, the conservative power of educated 
women will naturally show its first and perhaps its chief influence 
among the forces that guide the world—that of social life.” 
Disastrous or unworthy incidents resulting from the association of 
men and women in business life are of the rarest occurrence. The 
vastly predominating effect of woman’s advent in the business world 
has been to refine and ennoble her associates, and to renovate, make 
orderly and ornate her business environment; and this has happened 
quite as much through the stimulated senses and the quickened 
aspirations of men as through the personal intervention of women— 
it is the operation of the natural instincts which prompt and inspire 
men and women to be at their best when conjointly engaged in 
serious and dignified pursuits. Women lawyers, doctors, authors, 
teachers, architects, chemists, and artisans in every line, have won 
distinction and financial independeace in the United States; and 
for this self-support and this service to society they have been made 
competent by the splendid educational facilities which that great 
Republic affords its youth of both sexes. The enlarged vision of the 
educated woman of the new world prompts her to include within the 
scope of her domestic duties activities affecting the social environ- 
ment of her household. The old order of woman’s social life is out- 
grown; it no longer concerns itself chiefly with gowns, jewels, 
houses, feverish social functions, jealousies and personal gossip. <A 
generation of co-education has produced efficient women, who, if 
realising the potency of combined human endeavour, have organised FP 
clab life which is, with increasing intelligence, applying itself to the He 
solution of serious social problems. It has been my own privilege : 
to observe at close range the lives of many young women graduates 
from American high schools and universities. No other factors 
which go into the making of the ‘“‘ Republic in process” are more 
promising than the character-development and the domestic and 
social influence of these young women. With few exceptions 
congenial marriages, well-ordered homes, and well-trained children 
have supplemented college life. The lively interest of women in 
civic and political life, upon which the prejudices of timid con- 
servatism predicted domestic dissension, have had quite opposite 
results; the common interests of husband and wife in these broad 
matters created a comradeship and cemented rather than loosened 
the tender ties. The club life provided a stimulus to sustained 
mental activity, and returned the young mother, after her brief 
outing, fresh and buoyant to her children. 

Club life among the women of the United States, which plays an 
enormous part.in social life, is more than justified were it attended 
with no further benefit than its reflex action upon the homes of its 
members; but, when there is added to that the various far-reaching 
activities for civic and social uplift the growing consequences are 
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incalculable. The trained minds of the co-educated women in the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs and in the National Council 
of Women direct the club influence with efficiency and continuity 
of effort, yet with such caution as to secure the co-operation of less 
progressive members. The chief energies of these clubs have been 
given to establishing “travelling libraries” in sparsely settled 
sections of the country; to securing legislation regulating con 

ditions of factory labour; to establishing separate courts of law for 
javenile offenders; to securing truant officers for the enforcement 
of compulsory school attendance ; to incorporate manual training in 
the public school system; to abolish the sweatiog system; to 
encourage re-forestration; to promote social settlement work and 
the League of Social Service ; to aid all civic bodies in the improve— 
ment of city sanitation and tenement house reform; to develop 
public sentiment in favour of the Hague Tribunal and Courts of 
Arbitration. 

The great business corporations are beginning to employ women 
as ‘‘ social secretaries ” to look after the social environment and the 
sanitary and recreative life of their employees. Mr. James B. Dill, 
a well-known corporation lawyer, recently said in a public address : 


“Women’s efforts in the direction of business enterprises will be valued 
wherever loyalty, faithfulness, and intellectual alertness are appreciated. 
The American woman is none the less a lady because she adorns a profes- 
sion or because engaged in commercial affairs. I honour her all the more 
for the splendid example she sets her sisters in other lands, and for the 
grace, dignity, purity, and faithfulness she contributes to the daily routine. 
Much of our twentieth-century history will be the recital of woman’s 
achievements.” 


It is to be understood that the wide range of the American 
woman's status in the social world is not wholly covered in this 
study. ‘There are in the United States, as in all other countries, 
frivolous, inconsequential, stupid and unworthy women. There are 
social elements to which women contribute vulgar ambitions, 
offensive display of luxury, idle existence and wasted lives; there 
are also, alas, the unfortunate victims of evil industrial conditions ; 
and all these constitute part of the vast social problem which the 
hosts of co-educated women of the Republic aspire to aid in solving. 

In view of the re-casting of the education system of England now 
in process, this presentment may not be without value. It is also 
important that the Mosely Education Commission, in their study of 
American schools, should give attention to co-education and its subtle 
though potent influence upon individual character and social life in 
the United Stater. 

AnniE L, Dices. 





ON THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS LANGUAGE. 


THE diversity of human language may be viewed either as a blessing 
or as a calamity. There are many men of great abilities and fine 
endowments who find in the study of other languages and literatures 
the best instruction and the highest pleasure. Educationists often 
tell us, too, that the thorough study of a second language is a mental 
training of unrivalled value; and it is undoubtedly true that we do 
not know our own language properly till we are fairly acquainted 
with another. And yet there are few greater obstacles to inter- 
national commerce and international goodwill than this same diversity 
of language. The legend of. Babel witnesses to the fact that some 
of the world’s earliest thinkers saw in it a puzzling, illogical, perverse 
calamity—a calamity so unwelcome, and so opposed to the manifest 
‘interests of men, that only the wrath of Heaven could account for it. 
The philology of the story is archaic: but its outlook is nearly that 
of the modern economist. Whether we consider the diversities of 
human language in their direct economic effect, as obstructing the 
free business intercourse of mankind, or ia their indirect economic 
effect, as obstructing the free diffusion of useful information, we can 
only regard them as very serious obstacles to the economic progress 
of the world. 

A world wherein everybody could freely converse or correspond 
with everybody else, and could read in a known language everything 
that he might want to know, would be a manifest improvement on 
the world in which we live; and if we were constructing a world 
& priori, upon sound economic principles we should undoubtedly 
decree that for all business purposes, there should only be one 
language. And we would give to the term ‘“ business purposes ”’ in 
that ordinance a very wide interpretation, including the business of 
the family, the state, the shop, the mill, the ship or the laboratory. 
But, unfortunately, the usual course of evoluticn in language seems 
to run directly contrary to this aspiration. Men do not, it is true, 
estrange themselves voluntarily from each other by a purposed 
change of language: that would be too irrational. But no human 
speech has yet been able to maintain itself, in any wide disconnected 
field, without diverging, first into dialects, and then into separate, 
mutually incomprehensible languages, This has happened so 
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regularly that it is rightly regarded by philologists as a law of 
linguistic evolution. 

It is an insensate process, of course, from the economic point of 
view. What a simplification it would be, to the merchant and the 
traveller, and even to the scientific writer, if all Western Europe still 
spoke some one derived form of Latin, instead of four or five distinct 
languages! But the split was a gradual one; it was nobody’s 
business to prevent it; and its full inconvenience was not recognised 
till it was complete. Philologists know that this process has repeated 
itself in every quarter of the globe, and that the normal evolution 
of languages tends not to unity, but to an ever widening dissimila- 
tion. : 

In fact the philologists are at the present moment a little too 
much wedded to this view of things; as though the change and 
multiplication of languages were an irresistible necessity. However 
natural, in a certain sense, this blind tendency may be, it is always, 
from the economic point of view, entirely irrational ; and the rational 
instincts of mankind have from time to time revolted against it in 
various ways, and with more or less success. Language has its 
reparatory as well as its decadent processes, its centripetal as well 
as its centrifugal energies. The Greek dialects, for example, unlike 
the Latin, did not develop into separate languages, but were brought 
back by the energy of Greek intercourse into a new unity, which 
has lasted to the present day. The force which has given to 
England and to France one fairly uniform language in the place of 
a multitude of earlier dialects, is the energy of intercourse in either 
nation, acting through their rational desire to understand and to be 
understood. Philologists often poke fun at this process, and, 
especiaily at one of its instruments, the pronouncing dictionary ; 
but the pronouncing dictionary stands after all for a rational 
economic endeavour, in opposition to the otherwise irrational 
tendencies of human speech. 

The life of language, like the life of man, is in fact not a process 
of continuous dissolution, but a process of conflict between dissolving 
and recuperative forces, in which now the one and now the other 
gain the upper hand. It is indeed very noteworthy that, in language 
as in life, recuperation often arises by way of reaction against the 
inroads of dissolving forces. The Chinese language has so far diverged 
from itself that inhabitants of different provinces no longer under- 
stand one another. The reaction is that the Mandarin dialect is 
learned and understood all over China. The dissolution of Latin 
led to the invention of a Lingua Franca, which served the commerce 
of the Mediterranean in the Middle Ages, exactly as Pidgin English 
serves that of the Chinese seas in the present day. The strangest 
reaction, perhaps, was that which took place in historic times west 
of the Mississippi. The Indian languages, though probably of 
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common origin, had become so differentiated that no tribe could 
make itself understood by speech to any other. Reaction took the 
form of a sign-language resembling that of the deaf and dumb, by 
which all these tribes again became mutually intelligible. 

The force which lies behind these recuperative influences is the 
desire or necessity of wider intercourse. Where no such desire or 
necessity exists, language necessarily differentiates and divides itself, 
as Latin did after the fall of the Western Empire. English will 
also divide in the same way, if ever there ceases to be an energetic 
intercourse between the different branches of the race. Fortunately 
the probabilities all point the other way. Intercourse not only 
between English-speaking nations but between all nations, grows 
more active every day. Never was the modern-language teacher in 
greater demand. But the modern language-teacher can only help 
us very little. He teaches us a language and we are straightway 
enfranchised, so far as one foreign country is concerned, but no 
further. ‘Why doesn’t everybody learn to speak English ?” says 
at length the traveller in many lands, or the puzzled manufacturer, 
whose goods go into every country under heaven. The question is a 
vain one as it stands; for it is quite certain that all the world will 
not learn to speak English. The Englishman has often the naive 
idea that it is very easy to learn English. He has heard it said 
perhaps that English is the easiest of all the great languages to 
learn. That may be true; and yet the task may not be an easy 
one. It may be shown indeed that it is a very hard one, in fact so 
gratuitously and unnecessarily hard that the world will certainly 
never consent to solve the language probiem in any such laborious 
way. It will be one main object of this article to place that point 
beyond contradiction. 

But before doing so it is worth while to note that all movements 
towards the subjugation of other national languages by one supreme 
national language have hitherto reached a certain high-water mark 
and got no further. Greek, Latin, Persian, all spread at one time 
far beyond their original limits; but their tides reached at length 
the unconquerable shore and retreated. If we probe the matter a 
little farther, the reasons of this failure will become apparent. 

Meanwhile the demand for a world-language becomes daily more 
acute, But it is not a literary demand; it is essentially an economic 
demand. It does not come so much from scholars as from workers 
—from those who travel and trade, and carry and weave and forge. 
Yet even scholars have their interest in it, especially those whose 
studies are not of a linguistic urder. Much of the best work in 
physical and economica Iscience, and in technical subjects, appears 
first in a foreign dress. Students of these subjects must be proficient 
at least in French and German, or else lag wofnully behind the times. 
And the worse alternative is unfortunately the easier, 
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This demand for a common language has naturally become most 
articulate in international congresses. In any representative inter- 
national congress, be it on labour, or education, or peace, or any 
other great human interest, no speaker is ever understood by more 
than a fraction of his audience; and it is hardly out of place to 
suggest that the meetings of societies like the British Association 
might enlist a far larger attendance of foreign savants if important 
papers were read and discassed in a common language. 

But where is this common language? A certain congress of 
recent date appointed a committee to report on this question, and 
the committee reported in favour of—Latin! Their recommenda- 
tion remains, of course, a dead letter; but it was arrived at by 
perfectly logical stages. The first step was to veto all artificial 
languages, such as Volapiik and Esperanto: the second step was to 
eliminate all such national languages as seemed to have no practical 
chance of acceptance. English, Frencb, and Latin at last alone 
remained; and the Latin party was the weakest, whilst neither of 
the other two had an absolute majority. But the partisans of 
Eoglish and French were each quite ready, in default of victory for 
themselves, to vote for Latia against the other. Hence the victory 
of Latin. 

But who, that does not already know Latin very well, is going to 
learn Latin for the purposes of an international congress? The 
world wants something easier than Latin for its everyday business, 
something that will do, too, not only for congresses, but for the 
street and the railway-station, the office and the shop, the hotel and 
the factory. But the mistake of preferring Latin to English or 
French is a slight one, compared to that of ignoring the artificial 
languages, which have been invented to meet this very need. 

The idea of an artificial universal language is centuries old; and 
the attempts to realise it have been many. There are three of 
them, however, which especially engage attention at the present 
time—Volapiik, la Langue bleue, and Esperanto. The present 
writer holds no brief for avy of them: but a study of Esperanto 
has convinced him that in this matter even English is out of the 
running. The chief ground for this belief lies in the superior 
simplicity of the artificial language. English is twice as simple as 
Latin, but Esperanto is five times as simple as English. English, 
of course, has a literature: Esperanto has none; but that matters 
very little for the purposes immediately in view. Change will take 
place, if at all, along the path of least resistance, and that is certainly 
in the direction of the artificial language. 

This statement is not mere assertion, but is capable of rigid 
proof. A summary comparison of the work involved in learning 
English and learning Esperanto, respectively, will put the trnth of it 
beyond any manner of doubt. Let us compare them under the 
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four leading heads of orthography, accidence, syntax, and 
vocabulary. 

In orthograpby the odds in favour of Esperanto are almost 
infinite. The spelling of Esperanto is as conspicuously easy and 
rational as the spelling of English is difficult and irregular. In 
Esperanto every letter has always the same value, and no letter is 
ever silent: there are but five vowels, a, ¢c, 7, 0, wu, and they have but 
five values (their Roman, which were also their earliest English, 
values). But in English the letter a alone has six distinct values 
(fat, fate, fall, fare, father, above); and numerous letters, especially 
final ¢, have no sound at all. In Esperanto, after half an houz’s. 
alphabetical instruction, every word can be correctly pronounced at 


sight, even by those who know nothing else about the language. 


But we learn English spelling for years, and are seldom quite perfect 
at it then. 


It seems strange that an intelligent and practical nation should’ 


tolerate in the twentieth century such a time-wasting contrivance as 
the English spelling-book. But English spelling has often a literary 
interest and value, which appeal strongly to the literary people who 
are at the head of education in this country, and if it is left to literary 
people there is no prospect of English spelling ever being altered. 
If change comes at last, it will come from the economists, under the 
stress of international competition. Economically, English spelling 
is nothing less than a crime. We waste a good year of our scholars’ 
time in learning an irrational spelling, and then we whimper inanely 
at the better results attained in Continental schools. 

There are two contributory causes, outside the alpbabet, which 
render Esperanto easy to read at sight. The vowels are never long 
and never short, but always of a middle length. Hence the doubt, 
so troublesome to a foreigner, about the length or shortness of a 
syllable, never arises. The Frenchman knows perhaps that cypher 
spells sy-fer in English, and so it seems to him that cynic must spell 
sy-nic: and so he goes wrong. But in Esperanto cifero spells 
tsee-fay-ro, and ciniko spells tsee-nee-ko, and there cannot be ‘the. 
least mistake about it. So also with accents: the foreigner never knows 
till he is taught where the English accents will be; and he stumbles 
here again. As often as not, he says comfor'table, re'pugnant,. 
recog nise, perse’cute, and the like. But in Esperanto the accent falls 
uniformly on the penultimate syllable (except, of course, in mono- 
syllables). On the first count, therefore, the verdict must be cast 
overwhelmingly in favour of Esperanto. A fair command of 
Esperanto, both written and spoken, can be gained in about half 
the time that it takes to learn to spell English with’ moderate 
correctness, 

Next as to the accidence. We pride ourselves justly on the 
simplicity of our accidence. Not even French accidence is so simple. 
VoL. 160.—No. 6. 22 
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No other Aryan language has advanced so far in the path of 
simplification. But is, it absolutely simple? By no means. We 
have, it is true, practically no cases to learn, and only a few irregular 
plurals and irregular comparisons; but we have a very respectable 
list of irregular verbs, and they are the most frequent verbs in the 
language. In Esperanto there is not a single irregular verb: even 
the auxiliaries are absolutely regular. Neither is there a single 
irregular noun or adjective. Another merit of the Esperanto 
language is that every word shows by its form what part of speech 
it is. English, on the other hand, is full of words like round, part, 
well, can, which may be either one purt of speech or another, besides 
possessing more than one meaning in each function. One needs to 
be a foreigner in order to understand how puzzling such words some- 
times are: the whole sentence hangs meaningless until the intended 
sense of some single word is hit upon. Butin Esperanto every word 
shows by its form what part of speech it is. Every noun singular 
ends in -0, every adjective or participle singular in -a, every derived 
adverb in -c, every infinitive in -2. The remaining vowel -w is used to 
indicate the imperative and subjanctive, whilst -vs is the ending of 
the conditional. The present, past, and future indicative end in -as, 
-is, -os, uniformly throughout each tense. The present, past, and 
future participles are distinguished by the same three vowels, a, 7, 0, 
but with an gdded ending ; the active ones end in -anta, -inta, -onta, 
and the passive in -ata, -ita, -ota. By means of these and the verb 
esti (to be), compound tenses, both active and passive, are readily 
created, making the verb in this respect as rich as the English verb, 
and much l¢ss cumbrous in some of its forms: ¢.9., mi estus estonta. 
I would be about to be ; /i estis audota, he was about to be heard. 
Nouns, adjectives, and participles have in Esperanto a plural, 
which is formed by adding the letter j with the value of the English 
Y, €.g., bonaj patroj, good fathers. Adjectives and participles agree 
with noun and pronoun in number and case, but there is a singular 
rule that if the adjective or participle has no noun or pronoun to 
agree with, it takes the form of the adverb—dome estas erari: it is 
human to err; rilatante al via lasta letero, referring to your last 
letter. The object of this seems to be to advise the hearer that no 
agreeing noun or pronoun is present, and that there is no need 
to waste time in looking for it. There is little to be said about case. 
There is a case formed by adding -7, both in the singular and in the 
plural, which is best called objective, because it serves not only for 
the direct object of verbs, but often also for the indirect object, 
and for the object of motion: promeni en Lundono, to take a walk in 
London ; promeni en Lundonon, to take a walk into London. In 
the last use it is applied freely also to adverbs: tic, there; tien, 
thither ; supre, above, supren, upwards. It is also used to express 
time, both in duration and date. But, except in examples like that 
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already given, where direction of motion is implied, this objective 
form is not used after prepositions. They take the nominative 
form after them. It will be readily seen from the above that the 
objectives, singular and plural, of every noun in Esperanto end in 
-on and -ojn, and those of every adjective in -an and -ajn. 

At first sight these arrangements for the agreement of noun 
and adjective, and for the indication of the object, look like a 
complication. The English plan of letting everything indicate 
itself by mere position seems far simpler. So it is, if every one 
already knew and understood the English order. But a German 
Esperantist, for example, knows nothing of the English order ; 
and it would be an immense trouble to him if he had to learn and 
practise it beforehand. The normal order of Esperanto is very like 
that of English, and still more like that of French. Consequently 
the German learner does not at first write good Esperanto: he gets 
his subordinate sentences all topsy-turvy ; the subject and verb of 
his principal sentence are often inverted ; and his infinitives and past 
participles hang on at the tail of the sentence in the usual German 
way. But the point to notice is, that in spite of all this, the 
German Esperantist remains intelligible, because the contrivances 
indicated show the function of every word in the sentence, in spite 
of all faults of order. Simple as they are, these contrivances are 
nearly as effective for this purpose as the whole machinery of Latin 
or Greek inflexions. They constitute, in fact, Dr. Zamenhof’s solu- 
tion of the problem of word-order, which otherwise might have been 
almost fatal to the success of his language. Esperanto has a 
certain customary word-order, but if it had been burdened with the 
absolute necessity of acquiring that word-order at the outset, its 
progress must have been seriously retarded. For the charm of 
Esperanto to the ordinary practical man is its immediate utility. 
He learns the essentials of the grammar in a day. On the second 
day he arms himself with the compact little dictionary, and finds at 
the end of a week that there are few of his ordinary wants and 
feelings that he cannot manage to express, slowly and in writing, by 
its aid. If he writes a couple of letters every day he will probably 
find at the end of three months that he can write a business or 
family letter in Esperanto as easily as in any foreign language, even 
though it may be one which has cost him years of practice and 
study. In six months, if colloquial practice were obtainable, he 
would be able to converse easily on all common subjects, as well as 
on all subjects within the special range of his own occupations, 
with any other Esperantist in the world. 

Contrast with this the progress of a student who has given six 
months in the same leisurely way to French or Latin ({ would 
say also to English, if the foreign point of view were not so difficult 
for us to assume). It is doubtful whether the French student cculd, 
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after six months’ study, reproduce correctly in French such simple 
sentences as “ Paris is the finest city I know. I must go to Paris; ” 
whilst the Latin student could tell us no doubt that “Caius is 
building a wall,” and that “ Balbus has sold his country for gold,” 
but he could not relate in simple language what happened to him 
yesterday—not to save his life. The fact is that literary and 
historic languages, like English, French, and Latin, are thereby 
largely unfitted for the commonest linguistic work. There is indeed 
no work which the English or French or German /ittérateur feels to 
be more degrading to himself and to the language which he professes. 
than the merely commercial or “courier” study of it. The lot of 
all such teachers will be greatly improved and dignified when al! 
mere business needs shall be satisfied neither by French, German, 
nor English, but by one simple international speech. 

Shall all scholars, then, eschew Esperanto? Certainly not. 
There is great need at the present moment that Esperanto should 
be taught by scholars, and not by mere amateurs and enthusiasts. 
Esperanto is really, in spirit and structure, a very exact language ; 
but it lends itself greatly to slipshod practices and to spurious 
imitations. This will be seen under the remaining heads of com- 
parison, to which it is now time to refer. It has been shown that 
under the head of accidence, Esperanto is much easier than English, 
and @ fortiori than any other European language, though its 
superiority to English is not under this head so overwhelming as in 
orthography. 

Tn syntax the comparison is more even; but it is still to the 
advantage of Esperanto. The most vital rules of English syntax 
refer to the order of words, and if the correct order is not used, the 
English sentence is often quite altered or spoiled. But it was seen 
under the last head of comparison, that the Esperanto sentence con- 
tinued to have the same meaning after great alteration of order. 
This is an immense advantage in a language intended to be spoken 
by nations whose customary word-order is often very different. 

More important is the fourth head, that of vocabulary. The 
vocabulary of Esperanto is designedly small ; else it would impose 
the same burden on the memory as any literary language does. The 
Esperanto-French dictionary of M. de Beaufront contains only about 
2000, stems, but these are capable of great multiplication by means 
of prefixes and suffixes (which number more than thirty), as well as 
by the simple vowel suffixes -o, -a, -e, -¢, which turn them into nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, and infinitives, ¢g., kawzo, a cause; kavza, 
casual ; kauze, causally; kauzi, to cause. Note also varma, warm; 
varmega, hot; varmeta, lukewarm; varmigi (varmegigi, etc.) to 
make warm, hot, etc.; varmigi (varmegifi, etc.) to become warm, 
hot, etc.; varmilo,a warmer. So also malvarma, cold, with the 
same and other suffixes. Dr. Zamenhof exercises in every way @ 
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strict parsimony of primary words. He banishes all synonyms, and 
limits the roots which he keeps, very strictly to one meaning. The 
root rekt, for example, refers purely to straightness of direction, and 
must not be used to express legal or moral right, The root fluid 
has its usual meaning, but the root likvid is limited to the liquidation 
ef debts. He seems intolerant even of shades of meaning which 
he thinks too fine to be practically useful. One finds in the 
‘dictionary esperi, to hope ; and atendi, to await ; but the intermediate 
meaning, to expect, is not to be found. Space is further economised 
by excluding from the dictionary all that multitude of technical 
terms, mostly of Greek derivation, which modern science has 
brought into existence, and which are each nearly identical in most 
civilised languages, except German. ‘ Telephone,” for example, 
is not in the dictionary, but it is undoubtedly telefono; and 
to-day motoro and markonigramo have already become indispensable. 
These new technical formations are left to the mother-wit of 
epeakers. 

But here we come across the crux of Esperanto. Mother-wit is 
sometimes too forward, too agile. The amateur Esperantist who 
wants to say ‘I expect,” does not stop to consult his dictionary, but 
writes down unhesitatingly ‘‘ Mi ekspektas ”; but his correspondent, 
who is perbaps a Russian or a Japanese, will not know what 
‘‘ ekspektes ” means; for it is not in the dictionary. 

Here at last, and here only, in Esperanto, do we find anything 
big to learn; for we must learn the whole dictionary. As a 
dictionary, of course it is not at all big; it is ridiculously small. 
You can send it to the end of the world for a halfpenny along with 
your letter. Compared with the dictionaries (even the abridged 
-dictionaries) of any civilised language, the Esperanto dictionary is 
small, and this may be considered to establish its superiority, 
under the fourth and final head of comparison, over all national 
commercial languages. 

But the fact remains that the crux of Esperanto is the dictionary. 
‘To one who has the dictionary at his fingers’ ends, Esperanto offers 
the means of very clear and exact practical expression; but by no 
means to a smatterer, who carelessly uses words that are not in 
the dictionary, or, still worse, uses them in senses which they 
possess perhaps in English or some other language, but not in 
Esperanto. For nearly every root is drawn from some well-known 
existing language. Thatis, I believe, one advantage of Esperanto 
over Volapiik, that the words are already real words somewhere, and 
are already known to many learners. In fact (subject to obvious 
objections, such as similarity to other roots) Dr. Zamenhof seems to 
have always tried to choose the root which would be known to the 
dargest number of probable learners. But he always limits the root 
to some single one of its meanings. Hence the need of studying the 
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dictionary, and of some scholarly aptitude in using accurately the 
materials which it contains, 

There is no doubt then that Esperanto in the hands of careful 
people, can be made a most useful and accurate. business language ; 
though the careless amateur will always make a very poor thing of 
it, except for mere travelling and the like. The suffixes also con- 
tribute to accuracy. The word ministry may mean three different 
things in English—the office or duty of a minister, the residence of 
a minister, and the collective body of ministers. But in Esperanto, 
these are ministrado, ministrejo, and ministraro, respectively ; and 
the suffix shows clearly that they do mean that. Esperanto is also 
as yet free from the burden of what French grammarians call 
idiotisms—idiomatic expressions which do not carry their meaning 
in the words employed ; and it would be quite contrary to the genius 
of the language to introduce them. 

There is a practical question connected with the dictionary 
which does not suggest itself at first sight. But it will be admitted, 
as soon as it is stated, that an international language will be a lame 
affair unless the dictionary of the language is always and every- 
where the same. Such a dictionary implies an autocratic authority, 
charged with the duty of including and excluding words. At present 
Dr. Zamenhof is the autocrat, and no one can deny that he has done 
his work with remarkable skill and knowledge. But already we 
have people rushing into print in the London papers, to proffer hasty 
amendments of the language. The amendments proposed are 
generally silly ; but even when they are not, they simply do harm 
until accepted by the central authority ; they are red herrings drawn 
across the proper track of the real learner. For an international 
language—any international language—must be under somebody’s 
absolute, unquestioned and unquestionable control. It is a unique 
case in modern life of the necessity of despotism. Dr. Zamenhof 
is the pivot of the system, he is an absolute necessity. It might 
be said of him, as has been profanely said of another Ruler, S’a 
nexistait pas, il faudrait le créer. But some day his rule will come 
to a natural end, and in the meantime assemblies of international 
importance and aims may well consider at times how and by whom 
the beneficent sway, which he now exercises, may be best provided 
for in the future. 

One word in conclusion, from the literary point of view. The 
strength of Esperanto lies not in its beauty, but in its usefulness. Busi- 
ness appliances are never judged by their beauty, but by their effici- 
ency. Stephenson’s Rocket was ugliness itself when compared to the 
stage-coach of that day. Butit was splendidly effective, and its victory 
soon came. There were millions sterling annually in the Rocket, 
and there are millions sterling annually in this somewhat prosai¢e 
language, as the international business speech of the world. 
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Esperanto, therefore, is no real rival of the great literary languages. 
It is the language of bare fact, it has no light and shade, no 
mysteries, no delicate and tender play of feeling, and the steady 
beat of its equal syllables, monotonous as it is, is generally well 
suited to the humdrum nature of their contents. It is essentially a 
business language ; and therefore a language not so much for poetry 
as for somewhat pedestrian, though clear and incisive prose. It may 
improve in elegance, but that can only come by inward growth ; and 
in the meantime it is much better as it is, Some one has translated 


Hamlet into Esperanto! It is better perhaps that Shakespeare 
should be read in Esperanto than not read at all. but it is a, 


strange vehicle, and one that will certainly never be used in 


Shakespeare’s native country. Esperanto will some day contribute — 


powerfully to the earning of daily bread. But even then, “ man 
shall not live by bread alone,” and the literary languages of the 
world will continue, just as heretofore, to minister to all his higher 
aud nobler, if physically less imperative needs. 

R. J. Lioyp, 
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THE NOVELS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


More than half a century ago, when fiction was less popular than 
it now is, and the market for it not so overstocked, and when a 
publisher did not sicken the would-be reader by preliminary puffing 
of his wares, a new, bright and particular star suddenly appeared 
in the literary firmament. 

Quietly and unobtrusively, in the month of October of the year 
1847, Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. issued a three-volume story, bear- 
ing the not very attractive title of Jane Eyre: an Autobiography, 
by Carrer Bell. 

** Who is Currer Bell?” The question was on the lips of all. 
But none could reply to it. Here and there, it is true, one would 
arise and call attention to the fact that the name was not exactly a 
new one, that it had already appeared in conjunction with two 
others, those of Ellis and Acton Bell. The three, whom some held 
to be a triplet of Manchester weavers, had published a slender and 
unimportant book of poems that fell remarkably flat. A reminder 
of this nature was, however, rather prejudicial than favourable to 
Currer Bell, and gave no clue to identity. 

Nevertheless, the new book suddenly took the world by storm. 
Men and women in every circle and of all shades of opinion talked 
of it. Sleepy minds were aroused out of their torpor. Delight, 
admiration, horror, or disgust, were awakened according to the 
temperament of the reader. One could never guess at the exact 
effect that would be produced. One thing only was certain, it was 
bound to rouse the intensest feeling. This is a fact that need cause 
no surprise, even at this distance of time. A book every line of 
which thrills with emotion, a book, that is, so to speak, a cry direct 
from out a living, throbbing, human heart, will inevitably reach the 
hearts of others. This story was not as other stories ; it lived, it 
breathed, nay it positively burned. Who had written it? Who, in 
the name of all that is marvellous, was this Currer Bell? The 
pseudonym was a clever one. It left even the sex of the writer 
uncertain, Here was an opportunity for the critics to show their 
acumen and penetration. They did not lose it. ‘A man!” cried 
one, “ mark the strength and boldness of the handling.” “A 
woman !” cried another, “ observe the little weaknesses ! ” 

The critic of the Zxaminer (Mr. Fonblanque) found undoubted 
traces of the feminine hand. The North British Review hazarded the 
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uncharitable suggestion that if Jane Eyre were the production of a 
woman she must be a woman unsexed. Zhe Economist approved of 
the book if written by a man, but considered it ‘ odious” if the 
work of a woman. A curious enough view this, and one against 
which the author rebelled. Others, yet more astute, raised the 
question of collaboration, and claimed to discover “‘ marks of more 
than one mind or sex.” 

In short, in this matter, as in praise and dispraise, the changes 
were rung loudly and persistently. The unknown author was ex- 
alted to the skies or abased to the lowest depths, as the case might 
be. Reviewers hitherto calm and judicial raved of “ galloping 
pulses and beating hearts,” the editors of so-called religious papers 
held up their hands in holy horror, arrows of sarcasm were let fly 
from all quarters. It was reserved for a woman to hurl the most 
poisoned dart. 

In the pages of the Quarterly Review an article was printed 
bracketing Jane Hyre with the immortal Vanity Faiv—in itself an 
honour. The writer, while acknowledging the tragic power of Jane 
Eyre, spoke of ‘‘ coarseness of language,” “laxity of morals,” &c., 
and maintained that the infldence of the work must be baleful. So 
far, so good. ‘This, whether we agree with it or no, is legitimate 
criticism. But Miss Rigby, the future Lady Eastlake, did not rest 
content here. Something further must be said, something that 
would tickle the palates of scandal-mongers. Therefore it was 
suggested that Currer Bell was a woman who had “ for some suffi- 
cient reason long forfeited the society of her sex.” This is un- 
pardonable ; it is libel and not criticism, and would be treated as 
such in the present day. We marvel how any editor could have 
passed it even in his most careless and after-dinner mood, and 
rejoice, that, at this date, such a thing would be impossible. 

So the world wagged, and the tongues of the reviewers also. 
Still the public read and wondered. The “reality, the deep, signi- 
ficant reality,” of the work, to quote George Henry Lewis, held it 
spellbound. 

Meanwhile, in a quiet parsonage of the hamlet of Haworth in 
Yorkshire, with a stone wall separating it from the graveyard, and 
a dull, shrabless, flowerless garden in front, “a tiny, delicate, serious 
little lady, pale, with fair straight hair, who wore mittens and 
spectacles, and a little barge dress,” and was already over thirty 
years of age, went about her daily duties in a spirit of undisturbed 
devotion. What these duties were, how loyally she tended ailing 
sisters, difficult father, impossible brother, we all know. And all 
this in spite of feeble health, in face of genteel poverty, with a 
sensitive nature that shrank at each unkindly touch. And all this 
with a great soul longing for freedom, rebelling against convention, 
and yet insensibly narrowed by it, and by a creed too cramped to 
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give it full breathing room. ‘They called her work “ godless, per- 
nicious,” and the like. How the reddish-brown eyes must have 
kindled while adjective after adjective was thrown on the pile of 
enthusiasm, as water is poured on spreading fire! Still it burned 
bravely, it could neither be damped nor quenched. 

It is good to read the letters written by our author at this period. 
Her modesty with regard to her own work is exquisitely refreshing. 
There is nothing assumed about it. Charlotte Bronté was quite 
incapable of posing. She did not pretend that she saw no merit in 
her own productions, or foolishly depreciate them. But her standard 
was high ; and carefully as she wrote, weighing each phrase, and 
rejecting any that seemed other than crystal-clear, she could not 
satisfy herself. She was also keenly conscious of the narrowness of 
her range. 

‘‘ What will the critics be likely to seein Jane Lyre which will 
win from them even a scant modicum of admiration ?” she writes to 
her friend, Mr. Williams, of Smith, Elder and Co. ‘It has no 
learning, no research, it discusses no subject of general interest. A 
mere domestic novel will, I fear, seem trivial to men of large views 
and solid attainments.” 

She was mistaken. Thackeray sent her his grateful thanks, 
together with a copy of his immorta! Vanity Fair, and to this great 
man she dedicated the second edition of her work. The preface to 
this is worth reading. In it she gives thanks to Public, Press, and 
Publishers. To the first for an ‘‘ indulgent ear,” to the second for 
“fair field and honest suffrage open to an obscure aspirant,” to the 
third for “ tact, energy, practical sense, and frank liberality.” This 
last is refreshing. It is good to be reminded that publishers are 
human in a day when they are so railed at. That their method of 
conducting business is open to improvement cannot be denied by the 
suffering author. But there are publishers and publishers, and 
some amongst them are surely honest straightforward men. And 
the Press! That also has its faults, now as when Charlotte Bronté 
lived. But it is not utterly corrupt, and the attitude she adopted 
towards it is more dignified than that of some modern authors, who 
are never weary of airing their grievances, real or imaginary. 

Not that it must be imagined for a moment that she was carefully 
hindered from reading the reviews of her work, as was George Eliot. 
There was none to guard her thus tenderly, ner would she have sub- 
mitted to being made a hothouse plant. Tender and sensitive as she. 
was, she could bravely bear the winds of adverse criticism, though 
they proved rough as those that blew across the bleak moors she 
loved so dearly. In speaking of a certain incident in Shirley, which 
she feels that she has managed badly, and yet does not see a way to 
improve, she writes thus: “I bend my head, and expect in resig- 
nation—what here I know I deserve—the lash of criticism, I shall 
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wince when it falls, but not scream.” Nor did she scream when 
harsh and untrue things were said of her. She was not of the 
screaming order. In her character (a remarkably complex one in 
all respects) there was a charming combination of modesty and 
courage. She read the reviews, read diligently ; the Quarterly she 
would not show her father lest it should wound him too deeply, but 
she read it patiently herself, more sorry for the critic who knew his 
work so little than indignant on her own account. And, when con- 
fronted with the suggestion that a man had a hand in the manufac- 
ture of Jane Lyre, she owned to “ laughing in her sleeve.” We who 
are outsiders, we who at this distance of time can look at her work 
calmly and dispassionately, need no sleeve to laugh in, we can 
indulge our merriment quite unreservedly and openly without fear of 
giving offence. We turn to the hero of the novel, the objectionable 
Rochester, and we say unhesitatingly that the sex of his creator 
should be apparent to the observant critic, and that whoever consi- 
dered: this man in the light of a man’s man failed lamentably in 
penetration. Mr. Rochester is not a man’s man or anything 
approaching to it, nor is he even a woman’s man if judged by a 
present day standard. He-is rather the man whom woman was 
taught to worship in benighted times. He is a superior sort of slave- 
driver, a false idol gilded so as to cheat us from detecting the 
ugly form beneath. The tint used is Byronic, but the hand that 
lays it on is not the hand of a Byron, The touches are distinctly 
feminine. Whether we admire Byron’s dissolute heroes or no we 
are bound to acknowledge that there is about them something dash- 
ing and distinguished, something stern and rugged, and to a certain 
extent convincing. Rochester is not in the least convincing; when 
Miss Bronté would impress us with his noble masterfulness we are 
disgusted with his rudeness, and shocked that any woman with arag 
of self-respect should tolerate the presence of such an upmannerly 
boor for an instant, not to speak of encouraging his advances. Con- 
sider the situation. Jane Eyre is his governess. He summons hier 
to his presence after he has dined. He occupies an easy chair by 
the fireside, from which he does not trouble to rise when she enters. 
He indicates the exact chair which his subordinate is to occupy, 
taking care of course that it is astraight-backed one, and seeing 
that it is placed close to his own (he is an inveterate starer, and 
wishes to indulge the objectionable habit with as much comfort to 
himself as possible). 

“ Don’t draw that chair further off, Miss Eyre; sit down exactly 
where I placed it,” remarks this high-born gentleman. Then, 
surprising her gaze fixed on his physiognomy (the word face is 
seldom used in Miss Bronté’s works, it was clearly not fashionable 
fifty years ago), he suddenly exclaims, 

“You examine me, Miss Eyre, do you think me handsome ? ” 
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This is most rude and embarrassing; we are not so struck by the 
unconventionality of the speech as by the improbability of a man of 
ordinary culture making it, Rochester is supposed, as Sir Leslie 
Stephen points out, “to be specially simple and masculine, and yet 
he is as self-conscious as a young lady on her first appearance in 
society, and can do nothing bat discourse about his feelings and his 
looks and his phrenological symptoms to his admiring hearer.” The 
incident is thus described : 

“He lifted up the sable waves of his hair which lay horizontally 
over his brow, and showed a solid enough mass of intellectual 
organs, but an abrupt deficiency where the suave lines of benevolence 
should have risen.” 

Having gone through this pantomime, he raps out the question, 

‘* Now, Ma’am, am I a fool?” 

Of couree Jane Eyre ought to have said “yes.” She did nothing 
of the kind, she replied meekly, “Far from it, sir.” She went by 
his bumps presumably ; these must have been very deceptive. If 
they led her to expect that he had a shadow of respect for woman 
she must have soon found ort her mistake. His treatment of Jane 
varies. Sometimes he confides his secret troubles to her. On 
more than one occasion he entertains her with stories of his past life 
which no innocent girl should be told in such a fashion, and to 
which it is difficult to believe that she would listen. These moods 
alternate with others when he insolently ignores her presence. 

Yet there was a Rochester cult among young women, as, in former 
times, there was a Childe Harold cult amongst young men. Rochester, 
who is dubbed by one of our most recent critics, “‘ primevally and 
superhumanly caddish,” and quite justly so, was made into a great 
ideal. ‘Those who reluctantly acknowledged that his manners left 
a little to desire before he succumbed to Jane’s attractions, proclaimed 
him perfect as a lover. This is really remarkable. Jane speaks of 
her lover’s “fierce favours, grimaces, pinches on the arm, a severe 
tweak on the ear,” &c. None of these demonstrations appear very 
fascinating, nor exactly suitable to a well-bred man. One would 
also be tempted to imagine that a well-bred woman might find them 
distasteful. They are rather suggestive of the rough horseplay of 
court or alley. The climax is reached when Rochester, after some 
preliminary unmanly teasing of his lady love, condescends to propose 
to her. Alluding to a lady she deems her rival, he says: 

“T would not, I could not marry Miss Ingram, You—you strange, 
you almost uneartbly thing !—I love as my own flesh, you—poor 
and obscure, and small and plain as you are—lI entreat to accept 
me as a husband.” 

Is this attractive, is this charming? Is this anything else but 
an insult? Why, in reply to such an offer of marriage, a very 
worm would have no alternative but to rear its head and wriggle away. 
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But this man was something worse than a boor; he was an 
unutterable sneak. We do not here allude to his wooing and 
winning of his governess, but to his cruel deception of her. It 
revolts us when, communing with his conscience, he says, “I know 
my Maker sanctions what I do.” 

It is a piece of canting hypocrisy, and not in keeping with his 
character either. He is represented to us as reckless and daring, 
bot not as making religion a cloak for his ill deeds. If he had 
come to Jane with the truth on his lips, if he had treated her asa 
reasonable being who had a right to make her own choice in life, 
it would be different altogether. But he must needs drag- her 
ignorant to the altar, trading on her perfect trust in him. And 
when the marriage.ceremony is interrupted, and it is made known 
to the poor girl that her precious lover keeps a mad wife upstairs, 
what then? Is he full of pity for the woman he has deceived ? 
Not a bit of it! All he cares for is his own disappointment. 
Pity for himself is paramount, combined with the desire to justify 
himself. So he drags the half fainting girl up to the famous third 
storey, aud shows her his mad wife, ‘ whether beast or human being, 
one could not at first sight tell; it grovelled seemingly on all fours ; 
it snatched and growled like some wild animal, but it was covered 
with clothing; and a quantity of dark, grizzled hair, wild as a 
mane, hid its head and face.” 

When we find Rochester behaving in this way to the girl who 
was about to become his wife, we wonder whether he gave a true 
account of the causes leading to his wife's madness, or whether he 
himself drove her over the borderland. Briefly summarised, 
Rochester is a scamp, mendacious, callous, rough, coarse, brutal, 
stagey and egotistical, Of this we are fully aware when in our 
sober senses. But the triumph of our author is that she does not 
leave us there. She compels us to yield to the weird fascination 
by which she herself is held, she blinds us, as Jane Eyre is blinded. 
Over the false hero she casts the glamour of a young girl’s love. 
We are caught in the Rochester trap. Poor Jane Eyre tells us that 
she could not see God for His creature. Through His creature, 
Rochester being as he was, she certainly could not see Him. 
Though we rigidly maintain that we have seldom met with so 
grotesque, so unattractive, so unsatisfactory an idol, we are full of 
pity for the woman who worshipped at his shrine, and never for 
one moment do we despise her for her foolishness. All that she 
does seems icevitable. ‘‘ Why,” it has been asked, “should a 
woman such as Charlotte Bronté have set up this sort of idol?” and 
much blame has been cast on her for doing so. The answer to the 
question is just this, The wind of genius, like the other winds of 
God, bloweth where it listeth. That which Charlotte Bronté her- 
self has told us is perfectly true. ‘The writer who possesses the 
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creative gift owns something of which he is not always master, 
something that, at times, strangely wills and works for itself.” 

Scarcely any scene in fiction surpasses in tragic power that in 
which Jane, struggling with herself, young, alone and unprotected, 
arms herself against Rochester's entreaties that she shall share his 
life with him, even although man’s law hinders him from making 
her his wife. Passion, subtle sophistry, the agony of despair, all 
these she withstands, She, not less ardent in her love than he, 
resists, fortified by a still stronger passion—the passion for duty. 
And little Jane, secretly and at night lest her resolution should fail 
her, she having again gazed upon the face of her beloved master, 
goes out into a world that holds no friend for her, and wanders on 
weeping wildly, while “ birds” that “ were faithful to their mates,” 
birds that “ were emblems of love,” broke the silence of the young 
day, and “ began singing in brake and copse.” 

From the hateful Rochester we go to St. John Rivers, and find 
him no better company. He has been aptly termed a “ devout 
machine,” in contradistinction to the ‘“‘ generous brute” Rochester, 
who, to my mind, is not generous at all. Rivers is supposed to be 
something of a saint, but he is merely an insufferable prig. We 
have a feeling of intense aversion for this marble man with his 
sententiousness and hateful cynicism. We believe that there are 
times when the author herself is similarly affected. This so-called 
good man, who is nothing of the kind, since he does not know the 
meaning of the word “love,” without which no goodness is possible, 
wishes for a helper in his missionary work, and asks Jane to be his 
wife. He is not in love with her, this icicle, he is not capable of 
the sentiment. ‘We must be married—I repeat it; there is no 
other way; and undoubtedly enough of love would follow upon 
marriage to render the union right even in your eyes,” he explains. 
Truly the men in Charlotte Bronté’s novels have the most unsatis- 
factory way of proposing. Jane would have yielded, it is to be 
feared, save for a mystic occurrence, graphically described. A voice 
called to her by name, “It did not come out of the air, nor from 
the earth, nor from overhead.” But it was one she knew well. That 
of Edward Rochester. 

In contemplating these two men, Rochester and Rivers, we are 
reminded of Charlotte Bronté’s modest reply to strictures on her male 
characters. “In delineating male characters I labour under disad- 
vantages; intuition and theory will not always adequately supply 
the place of observation and experience. When I write about women 
I am sure of my ground—in the other case I am not sure.” 

Where Charlotte Bronté is not sure we meet with blunders. 
Her society episodes are not satisfactory. The guests whom Rochester 
entertains are not ladies and gentlemen, as they are intended to be. 
The beautiful Blanche Ingram, daughter of the dowager Lady 
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Ingram, allowing for a hasty temper, would not have silenced the 
footman with a “Cease your chatter, blockhead.” This and her 
general behaviour is impossible. Rochester, when describing this 
lady, would not have spoken of her to another lady as “a 
strapper, a real strapper,” Blanche Ingram would not have ad- 
dressed her mother even in jest as “‘ Baroness Ingram of Ingram 
Park.” The fate of governesses was hard enough in those days, 
but they were not publicly insulted by their employers’ guests 
as was Jane Eyre. These are mistakes arising from ignorance and 
inexperience. We recognise them as such. We frankly admit that 
a reader who goes to the pages of this book for an accurate repre- 
sentation of society as it was fifty years back will be misled. We 
shall not find a Jane Austen in Charlotte Bronté. We do not claim 
for her exactitude of detail or delicate nicety of observation. A 
recent writer tells us that “Jane Hyre is not true to manners which 
are constantly false, or to facts which are almost always false; it is 
true to the only existing thing which is true—emotion, the irre- 
ducible minimum, the indestructible germ.” Emotion—yes, strong 
headlong emotion that carries you along in spite of yourself; that 
makes the author careless .of probabilities; emotion that centres 
itself in Jane Eyre, the heroine, and communicates itself to all who 
are brought in contact with her. Emotion so compelling that it turns 
the little, plain dowdy governess into a veritable Titan, and makes 
us forget the unattractive men for her sake. By virtue of her the 
book lives, moves and has its being. The novel may be said to be 
an embodiment of the emotions, and there are certainly no emotions 
that we can describe as well as our own; they are ‘‘ the basis of our 
creative work,’ as Mr, Benjamin Swift put it when writing a while 
since to the New York Critic. Charlotte Bronté was before him 
with this idea, though it is doubtful whether she ever consciously 
formulated it. She merely followed the trend of her genius. In 
doing this she did what only one author here and there dares to do: 
she gave us the reality instead of the counterfeit. This is a course 
that it needs some boldness to pursue. The “just asI am” theory 
argues a confidence in yourself and in those to whom you appeal 
which is as unusual as it is striking. Many of us can pull the 
string and make our puppet play for the amusement of others, but 
first we dress it daintily, bedizen it so that it may be pleasing to the 
eyes, carefully shroud its ungainliness. Charlotte Bronté exploited 
no puppet, she gave to us herself, clad in the meanest of gowns 
made in the unattractive fashion of her day. The individuality 
she impressed upon her readers was a striking one. It gives to 
each page of her autobiography colour, movement, energy, passion. 
Sir Leslie Stephen has laid it down that “ nobody ever wrote a 
dull autobiography,” and that “the biographer has ex officio two 
qualifications of supreme importance in all literary work. He is 
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writing about a topic in which he is keenly interested, and about a 
topic upon which he is the highest living authority.” 

He is not here referring to fiction, it must be admitted, but his idea 
would hold good with regard to Jane Eyre or Villette. So interested 
is the autobiographer in her own personality that she holds us in 
grip by force of it. A novel written in the first person has limitations ; 
the perpetual /, always present, is apt to pall upon us. Bat it is 
not so in this instance; never for a moment do we wish to banish 
little Jane from the stage. She is the leading lady, and she plays 
so well that all the rest of the dramatis persone dwindle into insig- 
nificance, The attraction lies in her dominant personality. Charlotte 
Bronté, as revealed in Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe, the heroine 
of Villette, is irresistible. In both these characters we have a self- 
revelation. This is not saying or implying that all the incidents, or 
any of the incidents save the school experiences, occurred to Charlotte 
Brenté herself; it involves no suggestion that the unrequited love 
from which Lucy Snowe suffered was the sad fate of her creator. 
It is not for us to make any such impertinent inquiries into the 
sacredness of an author’s life. It is merely asserting that in both 
these books we find ourselves face to face with a woman of genius, 
unhappily placed, craving for love and sympathy, even morbidly so. 
One cannot avoid the word in spite of one’s sympathy with the causes 
that in all probability led to the mental condition. It is immaterial 
whether you take Jane Eyre or Lucy Snowe for an example. They 
are one and the same person differently placed. Both are governesses, 
one in the house of Mr. Rochester, drear and mysterious, the other 
in a foreign school. Lucy Snowe is, perhaps, a trifle more morbidly 
introspective than Jane, but there is not much to choose between 
them. Both are mean as to body, great as to soul, both rebel 
against the conventions, both are impatient with their destiny, both 
are out of harmony with their environment, both make feverish 
efforts to accommodate themselves to it. Both, like their creator, 
bemoan their isclation without ever stopping to consider that it is, in a 
measure, one’s own attitude that makes one friendless. Both forget 
that ‘‘ the only way to have a friend is to be one.” Lucy Snowe in 
the school at Villette, Charlotte Bronté in the school at Brussels, 
stand aloof from all, coolly criticising, analysing, diving into motives, 
and generally appraising others. 


“ Amongst the 120 persons which compose the daily population of this. 
house I can discern only one or two who deserve anything like regard. 
This is not owing to foolish fastidiousness on my part, but to the absence 
of decent qualities on theirs. They have no intellect, or politeness, or 
good nature, or good feeling. They are nothing. I don’t hate them, 
hatred would be too warm a feeling. They have no sensations themselves,. 
and they excite none. But one wearies from day to day of caring nothing, 
fearing nothing, liking nothing, hating nothing, being nothing, doing 
nothing—yet I teach, and sometimes get red in the face with impatience: 
at their stupidity.” 
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In this style Charlotte writes from Brussels, In this style Lucy 
Snowe and Jane Eyre hold forth. Weare as sorry for them as they 
are for themselves, but we are not quite so sure that some of the 
blame of their isolation should not be laid at their own door. 
Charlotte Bronté’s biographers have perhaps been a little too in- 
clined to dwell on the conditions of her life, to attribute to them 
her friendlessness. The fates were against her—yes. But we 
must in justice admit that the fates have been ayainst others who 
have come out of the fire, not more heroically perhaps, but with a 
smile upon their faces. 

In Villette we have a work of art more finished in character than 
Jane Eyre or Shirley. The scene is laid at a school for young 
ladies, the characters are those connected with it—-governesses, pro- 
fessors, and schoolgirls, a kindly medical man of no particular 
originality, drawn in grateful memory of Mr. George Smith, of the 
firm of Smith and Elder, Mr. Smith’s mother figuring as old 
Mrs. Bretton, who isa real flesh and blood, natural, motherly woman. 
Then we have the fairy-like Paulina, and her doating father. For 
heroine, Lucy Snowe, alias Charlotte Bronté, the Eoglish teacher. 
It is to the credit of the heroine us in Jane Lyre that you are not 
in a hurry to put this book down. She animates it. Through her 
eyes, the eyes of an ignorant, unsophisticated, innocent girl opened 
wide upon a strange world, and filled with eager expectation of what 
it may have to show her, that we see the quaint town, the foreign 
seminary, the little fétes, so unimportant, but to her so fraught with 
interest. We are glad and sorry, submissive and impatient with 
her. With her we rejoice and weep. Lucy Snoweis a real person, 
a brave, noble woman, passionate yet patient, abrupt in manner yet 
capable of excessive tenderness, and ready to make sacrifice of her- 
self for those she loves. Her faults are there, spread out before 
you ; you see them as it is intended you should, but you do not care 
for Lucy less because of them. You feel that she is real, a failing, 
struggling human being. Nor do you need to be told that locality 
and incident are, in more cases than one, taken from the life. You 
realise instinctively that the solitude that weighed so heavily on poor 
Lucy Snowe had been experienced by Charlotte herself. You know 
it before the author’s admission. ‘ The solitude and stillness of the 
long dormitory ... the ghastly white beds... the coming 
night clouds, trailing low like banners drooping . . . the old 
solemn church, its pervading gloom not gilded but purpled by light 
_ shed through stained glass.” These Charlotte Bronté saw in her 
Icnely holidays, as did Lucy Snowe. So, rigid Protestant as she was, 
she knelt. and made her confession to a Roman Catholic priest, 
having still iu her heart an insular contempt for foreigners, and no 
sympathy for any creed save her own, “I felt as if I did not care 
what I did provided it was not absolutely wrong, and that it served 
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to vary my life and yield a moment’s interest,” she writes to her 
sister. As pitilessly as Madame Beck watched her pupils does our 
author dissect the lady for us. The portrait is painted unrelentingly, 
with no softening of disagreeable outline. Impossible to doubt 
that it is genuine. The Paul Emanuel of Villette, the fiery little 
spectacled professor, is an admirably drawn character, quaint, 
original, inconsistent, and delicious. It appears to be more than 
probable that his is a picture painted from memory, with little 
loving touches added here and there, intensified, beautified by pass- 
ing through the medium of fancy. Or perchance a photograph left 
in the magic developing-room of Charlotte Bronté’s imagination, 
In Villette you have, of course, the man who commands. The views 
of Lucy Snowe in this respect are the views of Shirley Keeldar when 
she cried, “ Did I not say I prefer a master? &c. One whose appro- 
bation can reward, whose displeasure punish me, A man I shall 
feel it impossible not to love and very possible to fear.” And the 
views of her heroines are the views of the author, who does not 
allow for the perfect love that casts out fear. Paul Emanuel was 
a little despot, but we find it easy to forgive him. We do not 
feel that he delighted in blatant assertion of superiority. He laid 
down the law, yes. But what else could be expected of a teacher 
in a girls’ school? In all his moods and tenses, and they are legion, 
he is lovable. French to the backbone, impetuous, ecstatic, quarrel- 
some, but gentle and tractable as a child when a friendly hand 
grasped his. Whenever he enters upon the scene we feel that a 
current of fresh wholesome air blows upon us. He wins our 
affections more readily than he did those of Lucy Snowe, but then 
hers were already engaged. He is particularly welcome because 
he brings with him a touch of humour, of which quality we find 
but little in Charlotte Bronté’s works. In that particular she does 
not claim kinship with either Jane Austen or George Eliot. The plot 
of Villette, like the plot of Jane Eyre, is an interesting one, full of 
incident, and holds the reader. In both there is a good deal of 
the melodramatic ; we trace the influence of the blood-curdling 
Mrs. Radcliffe, in midnight terrors, mansions dark and drear, un- 
earthly shrieks, phantom appearances and the rest. We have wind 
and snow, thunder and lightning at each crisis of the story. The 
elements adapt themselves effectively to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and are in harmony with the emotions of the principal actor, 
that ‘pathetic fallacy.” It is, of course, in a measure a form of 
delineation, and we forgive it readily enough, since it serves to bring 
out the poetic faculty of our writer, and assists her, in more in- 
stances than one, to rise to high-water mark. But we know that 
in real life the sun sbines gaily on broken hearts, the rain falls 
persistently while we rejoice, the thunder rolls and the lightning 
flashes while a mother sings a lullaby to her infant, 
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Charlotte Bronté’s love of nature was very great; she could de- 
scribe scenery with a delicacy of which one would hardly have 
believed her capable. She loved the wild bare wolds, Yee—but 
she could also paint tender things such as “the little brown birds 
which stirred occasionally in the hedge, and looked like single russet 
leaves that had forgotten to drop.” 

She could sing of the hush as well as of the storm, of the flower- 
ing hedgerows, the hawthorn and the hazel bushes, as well as of the 
“black and riven tree, the drifting clouds, the flaming skies, the 
blood-red moon.” It would show a want of discrimination to say 
that the plot of Villette, excellent as it is, is perfect, It has the 
same blemishes as have the plots of Jane Eyre and Shirley Notably 
there are too many coincidences; these are of a nature at variance 
with the probabilities, they even jar with possibilities. Yet the 
most hardened novel reader finds his interest unflagging from the 
first page to the last. This is high praise for any novelist. Lucy 
Snowe is more reserved than Jane Eyre, and some may feel more 
at home with her because of that fact. Both girls, being convinced 
that no man will fall in love with them on account of their unat- 
tractiveness, determine at the outset of their lives to be self-sufficing. 
Both girls fall hopelessly in love with the first man they meet. 
Both girls reproach themselves, nay, positively insult themselves for 
doing so. 

The strength of the treatment of Miss Bronté’s heroines is shown 
in the fact that although we do not think they have much right to 
expect to gain love, we fervently desire that they may. While they 
are holding back, looking inwards instead of outwards, perpetually 
dwelling on their own physical shortcomings instead of accepting 
them, we long to rush in and cry out against the futility of the 
proceeding. 

“ How,” we would say, “could the hedge-sparrow chirp so cheerily 
if it spent all its time regretting that it was not a bird of paradise as 
to plumage, or a lark as to song, or a swallow as to flight?” 
While the conduct of Lucy Snowe irritates us we long to spur her 
on, to help her. We are vexed as we should be with a friend when 
she misses her opportunities, when she is slow in giving Paul 
Emanuel the chain that she has worked for him; her little gaucheries 
exasperate us, we sbare in her girlish joy over a bunch of violets, or 
a welcome letter. We want her to be happy. This is no mean 
tribute to the skill of the narrator. 

In portraying her heroines Charlotte Bronté was doubtless in a 
measure revolting against the novel of sentiment which, for a while, 
had reigned supreme. Herein there had been found young and 
innocent girls, dressed in white muslin frocks and ample sashes, 
with hair in graceful ringlets and preternaturally large eyes, cast 
down so bashfully that they must have missed much that was well 
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worth seeing. Against simpering smile and artificial artlessness 
Charlotte Bronté rebelled. ‘I will show you a heroine as plain 
and small as myself, who shall be as interesting as any of yours,” 
she said to her sisters, in this connection. And she didit. She 
showed that grace and beauty were not everything ; that a woman’s 
heart beat just as warmly, nay, sometimes more so, when its owner 
was devoid of personal attractions, and that she could, even under 
those conditions, become a force. She pitted intellect, heart, 
passion against “silks and laces and sweet pretty faces,” and she 
achieved a triumph. 

With child-life Charlotte Bronté had but imperfect sympathy. 
The contrast in this respect with George Eliot is very great. We 
will not take Helen Burns as an example of unconvincingness, since 
we have the word of the author that she is drawn from life. But 
we maintain that the language with which Charlotte Bronté endows 
those whom she treats as average children (not abnormal ones like 
her sister) is not the language of childhood, but rather that of age 
and experience, and so moralising as to be almost intolerable even 
when looked at in that light. 

Rose Yorke is twelve years of age when, in the presence of 
Shirley Keeldar (she needed an audience for such an exhibition), she 
argues with her mother on the education question. It appears to be 
her practice to hold forth in this manner on or about her birthday. 
She is clearly not in favour of domestic occupations for talented 
women. She puts it thus: 

‘“‘ And if my Master has given me ten talents, my duty is to trade 
with them, and make them ten talents more. Not in the dust of 
household drawers shall the coin be interred. I will not deposit it 
in a broken-spouted teapot, and shut it up in a china closet among 
tea-things. I will not commit it to your work-table to be smothered 
in piles of woollen hose. I will not prison it in the linen-press to 
find shrouds among the sheets; and least of all will I hide it ina 
tureen of cold potatoes, to be ranged with bread, butter, pastry, and 
ham on the shelves of the larder.” 

The mother not unnaturally characterises this speech as a 
“ protest against all womanly and domestic employment.” 

Farther discussion of a like nature ensues, and the little gir 
concludes in this fashion : 

‘‘] render a reason, mother ; besides, if my cry is bold, it is only 
heard once in a twelyemonth. About each birthday the spirit 
moves me to deliver one oracle respecting my one instruction and 
management. I utter it and leave it; it is for you, mother, to listen 
or not.” This is one example of Charlotte Bronté’s treatment of 
child-life; many others might be given. Her failure in this respect 
is so obvious that it need not be ungraciousiy laboured. She did 
not understand children, you have only to read her letters to see 
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this; her heart did not go out to them, capturing theirs. She speaks 
of a child as of some strange animal to be tamed; of young ladies 
in a pension she affirms that their principles are rotten to the core. 
She is “ not accustomed to find in women or girls any power of self- 
control or self-denial.” All this is too hard and sweeping. 
Generalisations are dangerous, generalisations as to the virtues or 
vices of the sexes are surely most dangerous of all; they lead 
almost inevitably into pettiness. Nor is the spirit of analysis 
favourable to friendship. Charlotte Bronté used it less with regard 
to her male acquaintances. There is a marked difference in her 
treatment of them in her books; she seems to have loved them, 
faults and all—the only possible way of loving thoroughly. Charlotte 
Bronté and Jane Eyre, Lucy Snowe and Caroline Helstone were 
slow to make friends; they were handicapped by mauvaise honte. 
They dwelt on their plainness or their insignificance with a morbid 
persistence, and treated them as though they concerned others as 
they did themselves. Utterly free from vanity as was Charlotte 
Bronté she also was painfully self-conscious. She was perpetually 
asking the question, ‘‘ Do they like me?” when confronted by fresh 
acquaintances, or asserting that she was sure that they did not. 
Added to this she was intensely shy. Her youth had been spent in 
isolation ; there was no mother to tell the three girls that it would 
be well for them sometimes to desert the heather-scented moors, and 
seek the long village street. There was none with whom Charlotte 
could take sweet counsel in her choice of a career. In those days 
teaching was the approved occupation for ladies in reduced circum- 
stances. So, with iron will, the girl tried to make herself a teacher. 
For this, as she acknowledged, she had no “ natural knack.” We 
are very sorry for the governess, but at the same time we are very 
sorry for the pupils. “More riotous, perverse, unmanageable cubs 
never grew,” she says of certain of them ; others are characterised 
contemptuously as “an unruly, violent family of modern children.” 
The fact of the matter was that a proud, sensitive nature like our 
author’s could not endure the position of a nursery governess. A 
mind addicted to introspection was thrown back yet more upon 
itself. A George Eliot takes life in the philosophic spirit, and asks 
hereelf what it means to the human race. This question Charlotte 
Bronté reduced to something more concrete: “What does life 
mean to the individual?” or, and this with a passionate outcry, 
‘¢ What does life mean to me? Me, with my tumultuous heart, with 
my strong passions, with my longing for joy and my Keltic sadness ; 
with my devotion to duty and strange unrest; me, with my 
yearning for love and moments of tenderness.” This query is at the 
back of Jane Eyre and Villette ; it throbs through every page. 
There are fewer crudities and extravagances in Villette than in 
Jane Eyre, but it is less spontaneous and compelling. Not that 
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Charlotte Bronté wrote it a moment sooner than she felt disposed ; 
until the spirit moved her she remained silent. Her best or none at 
all, that was her motto. Shirley, which came between Jane Eyre 
and Villette, was published two years after the first of these novels. 
It opens strikingly, and in the first part we have our Charlotte at 
her best. But this high level is not sustained throughout. There 
is a lack of unity about Shirley, but it is delightfully breezy, and at 
times wonderfully brilliant. The heroine is not Charlotte Bronté 
this time, but the sister just laid to rest—the wayward, talented 
Emily, softened and idealised, seen through loving eyes. That 
Charlotte Bronté should have written such a book when grief lay so 
heavily on her is a thing to be marvelled at. It rouses our admi- 
ration and respect. A Robert Louis Stevenson dying by inches, but 
smiling and joking and heartening others all the time, was not braver 
than this little woman. And these two, who stir our sympathies and 
fire us with enthusiasm, are, after all, no more heroic than many a 
poor, humble, buttonhole maker, only the light falls upon their 
figures and lends tothem a picturesque beauty. They stand in the 
open, the others are hidden in some obscure tenement. But when 
pessimists talk of the depravity of mankind we think of them 
tenderly, and the goodness rather than the badness of our fellow 
creatures forces itself upon us. It was through Shirley that the 
identity of our author was discovered, for although she declared that 
her characters were not intended as literal portraits, they were suffi- 
ciently true to the model to be swiftly detected. A shrewd man 
who had once resided in the little Yorkshire village recognised pecu- 
liarities of dialect, and wrote to the papers. In less than no time 
the mystery was a mystery no longer. And the world that had 
wondered so much before, wondered still more. Mrs. Gaskell tells 
us that the three curates delineated in this book were “so obtuse 
in perception that after the first burst of anger at having their ways 
and habits chronicled was over, they rather enjoyed the joke of 
calling each other by the names she (the author) had given them.” 
Considering how they figure, how ruthlessly they are dissected, how 
persistently they are ridiculed, we find this rather hard to credit. 
The book is remarkable for having two heroines and two heroes. 
The former are treated more gently than are Jane Eyre or Lucy 
Snowe. In painting her beloved sisters Charlotte Bronté used softer 
colours than in painting herself, for she loved them more dearly than 
she did herself, and could not think or speak of them without 
reverence. They are both attractive, each in a different fashion. 
Shirley has a gaiety, a joie de vivre about her denied to any other 
feminine character in Miss Bronté’s works. She is as frank as the 
others are reserved, she is coquettish, fascinating, free from self- 
consciousness. She is also spirited, till—till the usual thing happens 
and sbe finds her “master.” He has been her tutor, he evidently 
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means to be her tutor on to the bitter end. When he is once more 
thrown into contact with her as the spoilt, flattered heiress, he 
makes her read French with him. While thus engaged “ her sweep- 
ing curls” droop ‘“‘so low as to hide the page from him.” He is 
desperately in love with her, and, being mortal, one might suppose 
that his caressing hand would remove them; but he merely orders 
her to put back her hair, without so much asa “ please” to soften 
the command, We are not surprised that he should hark back to 
the time when he ordered her to learn Bossuet’s Cheval Dompté as a 
punishment task, we are not surprised that he should make her 
repeat it once more. This is in keeping with the insolence of 
Charlotte Bronté’s ideal man, But it irritates us that she should 
take ‘“‘the word up from his lips”; we had nursed the idea that 
Shirley Keeldar had an identity, that she would not be as ready to 
surrender as the others were. Louis Moore compares Shirley to a 
leopardess, and rejoices that “ wild or subdued” she is his. ‘I am 
glad I know my keeper,” she rejoins—“‘ only his voice will I follow ; 
only his hand shall manage me; only at his feet will I repose.” We 
give her up after this. 

Louis Moore has a brother who is not a teacher by profession, 
but takes up the work as an amateur, and trains the mind of the 
rector’s niece. He is a manly fellow, able to hold his own against 
the rioters who attack his mill. Caroline Helstone worships him, 
laying a docile, childlike affection on the sacrificial altar. Without 
attempting the hopeless task of levelling up or levelling down the 
sexes, we venture to object to the setting of either on a pedestal, 
from which it will come down with a run sooner or later. 

Although we are told that ‘‘ more time, thought and anxiety was 
spent on Shirley than on Jane Eyre,’ we are not surprised that it 
was less popular. In Jane Lyre Charlotte Bronté’s genius is at its 
freest. It riots unbridled. ‘lhe book is poured out in fiery sentences. 
We find it easy to believe that it was written in three weeks, its 
creator hardly stopping to eat or sleep. It is the direct outcome of 
a fine enthusiasm. But the reader who appreciates Charlotte 
Bronté’s exquisite word-pictures will turn over and over again to the 
pages of Shirley and find fresh delight each time. They are intro- 
duced without strain or effort. He will come with delight ‘on the 
deep valley robed in May raiment; on varied meads, some pearled 
with daisies and some golden with king cups.” He will be 
allowed to peep into ‘‘untrodden glades, carpeted with strange 
mosses, some yellow as if gilded, some a sober grey, some gem- 
green.” 

The glory of storm and sunshine will be his, the wonder of 
cloudland, the “ pearly paleness” of moonlight, the freshness of 
wild flowers spangling the grass, the freedom of the moors, the 
sweet sequestered beauty of the valley. It is a little difficult to 
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realise that the hand that painted all these so daintily, painted the 
ruthless portraits of the three curates of immortal memory, who are 
held up for our contempt and derision. Our suspicion that the 
artist was embittered by personal animus is rendered a certainty 
when we read her remark. ‘The very curates, poor fellows, show 
no resentment,” says she; “each characteristically finds solace for 
his own mind in crowing over his brethren.” Here we have 
acrimony. 

That Charlotte Bronté’s first novel, Zhe Professor, was refused by 
six publishers is known to all. It however paved the way with 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. for Jane Eyre. Some of the materials 
of The Professor were used in Villette, and between the two books 
there is much similarity, but not enough to make the reading of 
the less known work superfluous, The heroine is in many ways 
attractive, the hero not quite so masterful as Rochester or Rivers, 
but quite masterful enough. He is a tutor, but in spite of his 
learning when he proposes to Frances he has no more idea how to 
do the thing than Miss Bronté’s other heroes. 

“Will my pupil consent to pass her life with me? Speak 
English now, Frances,” he begins. 

She replies with meek assurances of her firm conviction of his 
superiority. “Master, I consent to pass my life with you,” she 
cries. 

He has gained a treasure of which he is quite unworthy. What 
has he to say in this thrilling moment, which would turn the most 
halting of speech into a Demosthenes ? 

“Very well, Frances.” That is all—positively all, save that he 
explains in @ curiously inopportune manner that it is not his ‘‘ way 
to overpower with amorous epithets, any more than to worry with 
selfishly importunate caresses,” &c. &c. This is all so chilly that 
one positively shivers. There are, however, some signs of grace in 
Crimsworth. He yields to Frances when she wishes to share his 
work with him, though he would, to quote himself, take pleasure “ in 
becoming the Providence of what he Joves—feeding and clothing it 
as God does the lilies of the field.” 

The Professor deserves more praise than it has generally received. 
There is a freshness and verve about it, and the story gains by 
being briefer than Villette. The latter work being limited to so 
small an area brings some tedium to the reader. He wearies of so 
much school life. The love story of Lucy Snowe holds him, but he 
could dispense with some of the details of schoolgirls refractory or 
docile. In Zhe Professor these are lees obtrusive, and an advantage 
is gained. 

To our author's treatment of love Harriet Martineau took 
exception, maintaining that it played too prominent a part in the 
lives of the heroinee. ‘All the female characters in all their 
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thoughts and lives are full of one thing—love,” she affirms. This, 
to beyin with, is hardly a correct statement, It is true as regards Lucy 
Snowe and Jane Eyre certainly. But herein there lies no grievance. 
The author is showing us two women (or to be more accurate one 
woman under diffyrent names), intense and passionate in tempera- 
ment, and she makes them think, speak, and act as such women 
would. She is perfectly in her rights, She paints from a living 
model, and is true to it. But Shirley Keeldar and [F'rances, the 
lace-mender, though they love well, have other interests in their 
lives. The one is a Lady Bountiful, the other animated by a thirst 
for knowledge. Miss Martineau’s accusation therefore breaks 
down. But if it did not we question whether there would be much 
to complain of. Tor it must be admitted that the best lives lived 
here below are saturated with love, that it is the most dynamic of 
forces, that it is the very keystone of life. Nor is love, such as 
Jane Eyre’s, love that makes a woman willing to marry a blind 
cripple, to be lightly dismissed as mere passion. It is enduring, 
ennobling, soul-saving. 

When we shrug our shoulders and look askance at what appears 
to us a too vivid outward demonstration, we merely emphasise our 
private views of good and bad taste. We consider it bad form to 
wear our heart on our sleeve, Granted, but we must wear it 
somewhere. And although it may be well and decorously hidden, 
in that heart dwells love, which is the greatest factor in life. And 
when Charlotte Bronté spells it with a capital L, writ exceeding 
large, depend on it she is right. 

It came to her at last, dear soul; it had been waiting for her for 
many a year. At thirty-eight years of age she stretched out her 
hands, those “ little, trembling hands,” of which Thackeray spoke 
so tenderly, and hugged it to her bosom. 

For her as for others, 


“‘ Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with 
might 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of 
sight.” 


But while love, the bud, was ripening into the fairest of 
blossoms, Death entered the enchanted garden. 

“Oh!” cried the little woman, faintly, looking up at her husband 
with dim eyes, “‘I am not going to die,am I? He will not 
separate us; we have been so happy.” 

These were the last words she uttered. They silence gossiping 
tongues, they are convincing. For Charlotte Bronté could not tell 
a lie. “A great and holy reverence of right and truth seemed to 
be with her always.” This was the impression produced on 
Thackeray by her work and herself. 
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“As one thinks of that life so noble, so lonely [says this king of 
writers], of that passion for truth—of those nights and nights of eager 
study, swarming fancies, invention, depression, elation, prayer; as one 
reads the necessarily incomplete, though most touching and admirable 
history of the heart that throbbed in this one little frame—of this one 
amongst the myriads of souls that have lived and died in this great earth 
—this great earth? this little speck in the universe of God—with what 
wonder do we think of to-day, with what awe await to-morrow, when that 
which is now so darkly seen shall be clear!” 

L. E. TIpDEMAN. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


ApvocaTEs of education are sometimes prone to evolve systems 
which may be perfectly suitable to the healthy and well-developed 
child, but are far beyond the capacity of the too numerous scholars 
who begin life heavily handicapped either from a mental or physical 
point of view. Many investigations have been carried out in recent 
years with regard to the health and capacity of school-children, and 
many authorities are now of opinion that the methods of tuition may 
be of less importance than the fitness of the children themselves, 
An interesting contribution to our knowledge of this subject has 
reccently appeared, in which the authors, Dr. R. B. Carter and Dr. 
A. H. Cheatle,! discuss the defects of sight and hearing which are, 
unfortunately, but too prevalent in childhood. It will surprise many 
who have not devoted special attention to the subject to learn that 
out of more than eight thousand London children whose eyesight was 
tested only 39 per cent. were found to have normal vision in both 
eyes. The misery which may be suffered by children owing to 
defective eyesight or hearing is in itself sufficiently serious; but 
when we also consider the loss to the individual and to the nation 
in after life by the aggravation of these defects through neglect in 
their earlier stages, we cannot but admit that the question is one of 
great and urgent importance. The authors of the work before us 
take a broad and patriotic view of the case, and most of us will agree 
with them that the eyesight and hearing of all children should be 
tested when they enter school. Without doing this it is quite 
impossible to tell whether a child can profit by the ordinary routine 
of instruction or whether the tasks given to it may not be quite 
beyond its power to perform. Dr, Carter's chapter on the mecha- 
nism of vision is a very instructive one, and will give a clear idea of 
how we see even to those who may be quite unfamiliar with the 
subject. We can confidently recommend the work to all who may 
be entrusted with the care or education of children. 


1 Sight and Hearing in Childhood. By Dr. R. B. Carter and Dr. A. H. Cheatle. 
London: the Scientific Press, Ltd. 








Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THOUGH we are very much in sympathy with Mr. Schiller in his 
philosophical attitude, we do not approve of his giving the title 
Humanism’ to his philosophical Essays. In proposing to “ convert 
to philosgphical terminology a word which: has long been famed in 
history and literature,” he is appropriating that to which he has no 
right. ‘ Humanism” belongs to history and literature, and Mr. 
Schiller is justified in applying what is understood by it to philo- 
sophy, that is to say, in endeavouring to make philosophy more 
humane or humanistic, he should have described it in some such 
fashion, and have left the substantive to its rightful owners. Every 
student of modern philosophy who does not pursue the study as a 
mere professor, must often have been wearied by the barrenness and 
emptiness of it all. The pure thought and abstract notions with 
which it professes to deal, being unknown to human nature, cannot 
succeed in permanently interesting human beings, whose knowledge 
must ultimately rest upon experience. Mr. Schiller recognises this, 
and starts with the assumption that human experience is the clue 
to the world of human experience, “content to take man on his 
own merits, just as he is to start with, without insisting that he must 
first be disembowelled of his interests, and have his individuality 
evaporated and translated into technical jargon, before he can be 
deemed deserving of scientific notice.” “Jargon” and “ barbarism” 
are harsh words to employ to the style in which philosophical works 
are mostly written, “ though it no longer reaches the colossal heights 
of Kant and Hegel ”—but we shall certainly not have any cause to 
complain if Humanism can restore the lucid writing of the old 
English style, and “ make Philosophy once more a subject gentlemen 
can read with pleasure.” We wish Mr. Schilier every success in 
his enterprise, it will make the reviewer's life a happier one. Mr. 
Schiller is a pioneer, in so far as Professor James, to whom he 
makes due acknowledgments, has not already broken up the ground, 
and is therefore entitled to some allowance if he is not altogether 
thorough, but much is to be expected from a man of his courage 
and eloquence. Mr. Schiller boldly traverses accepted theories in 
such articles as, “The ethical basis of Metaphysics” and “ Dar- 
winism and Design.” An article on “ Ethics and immortality” is 
distinctly impressive, but “ the scientific investigation of a future 
life” does not persuade us that positive research in that direction is 
likely to meet with success. The Metaphysical chapters are fresh 
and vigorous and acutely critical, but we think Mr. Schiller most 
successful when he confines himself to psychology, in which he is 


1 Humanism Philosophical Essays. By F.C. 8S. Schiller, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan. 1903. 
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evidently most at home; the description of Mephistopheles as a 
cheerful pessimist is entertaining. 

The author of God and the Agnostics,1 who conceals his identity 
under the vague term “ An Englishman,” also boldly announces 
himself as a Humanist in addition to being a Christian and a 
Rationalist, and describes his book as a critique of the Practical 
Reason and a Contribution to Personal Idealism. We naturally 
expected to find him a disciple or at least a fellow-worker of Mr. 
Schiller’s, but upon a perusal of his startling volume we came across 
passages in which he holds up Mr. Schiller to derision, if the term 
is not too strong, though occasionally he agrees with him; so that 
Humanism in philosophy after all appears to be an uncertain guide. 
We are bound to say, however, that neither Mr. Schiller nor “ An 
Englishman” show much trace of “Humanism,” as the word is 
usually understood. We should also say that “ An Englishman,” 
who tells us that he has lived many years in Australia, does not 
exclude practical politics from his work, though they appear to have 
little to do with the subject announced on the title-page. Indeed, 
he tells us that he intended to devote a number of chapters to 
practical problems of economics and politics, but has postponed the 
publication of that half of his work ; that he could deal with these 
subjects effectively he gives evidence in the present volume, in such 
references as he makes to passing questions and living statesmen. 
Some of the passages we should like to quote, but they would be 
out of place here; one sentence must suffice. “There is nothing,” 
says our author, ‘‘ so dangerous as energy in a statesman when that 
energy is not guided by reason.” The particular statesmen he has 
in mind is displaying a great deal of unreasoning and dangerous 
energy at the present time. With regard to “An Englishman’s” 
philosophy, as his nom de plume would lead us to expect, it is 
independent and original. He regrets the common postulates of 
the uniformity of nature; of the universality of the validity of 
causality, in the ordinary sense ; of the law of the conservation of 
energy, and the formula “A is A for evermore.” He prefers to 
believe in what is called chance, the advent of the unexpected and 
the unaccountable. ‘“ We cannot,” he says, “banish spontaniety 
from the cosmos altogether. If evolution is the history of the steps 
of becoming, there must be some power at work which absolutely 
originates all becoming, which makes the steps, and makes them the 
basis of a higher ascent. No matter how perfect any finite result 
is, there must always be a surplus energy of some sort which is not, 
and cannot be exhausted; which for ever operates, unspent.” And 
it is here that he finds his grounds for denying that “A is A for 
evermore,” and his postulate of God. ‘ We cannot assume the 
constancy, continuity, or sameness of any individual fact, or group 


1 God ant the Agnostics; or, The End > the Age of Faith, By An Englishman. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1903 
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of facts, even if that group be the whole universe of things; but we 
can assume the constancy of volition or purpose in a general, quite 
undefined way, and say that all things change absolutely in the 
direction of higher, fuller, completer being. This is the ‘ infinite 
thought’ which we express by the word ‘God’! It is not only 
the ‘ will to live,’ but the will to live better. Our author's postulate 
is developed in two chapters on ‘the pernicious illusion of a fixed 
moral order’ and ‘ the pernicious illusion of a fixed natural order,’ 
which show that he is not inclined to half measures. His reading 
is evidently large, though confined principally to evolutionary philo- 
sophers and theologians; but his book exhibits the working of a 
vigorous and independent mind. It is a sign that in philosophy as 
well as in theology old things are passing away.” 

The Heart of a Heretic,’ isa book that at once disarms criticism 
by exciting sympathy. The nameless author has been trained in the 
school of suffering, and has there learned that the highest truth is 
love. His heresy is not of a virulent kind, and indeed, if it had not 
been for the title he has given to his book we should not have sus- 
pected him of any, we should have classed him as liberal orthodox. 
But heresy is a relative term, and perhaps in comparison with 
opinions he once held his present ones may appear to him to be here- 
tical. The author describes the book as a human document, it par- 
takes largely of the nature of a personal confession, and is at once 
pathetic and picturesque; the author draws upon his experience not 
only for his religious views, but for the scenery amidst which they 
were evolved. Religiously disposed people will find this book a suit- 
able companion for a quiet hour. We must express our regret that 
the author has disfigured his pleasant pages by quoting the opinion 
of Mr. Tebb that the introduction of vaccination in the Sandwich 
Island has been responsible for the spread of leprosy among the 
Kanakas. 

The seventeenth century is a period in English history the interest 
in which not only survives but is increasing, this is in part due to 
the wealth of information which is continually being brought to 
light, and in part to the fact that nearly all the questions which 
affect the Church and other religious bodies in England to-day had 
their rise in that epoch. Mr. Hatton, therefore, had an important 
task when he undertook to write the sixth volume in the history of 
the English Church edited by the late Dean of Winchester and the 
Rev. William Hunt. The History of the Church from the Accession 
of Charles I. to the Death of Anne,® is one of surpassing interest, 
but presents itself very differently to different minds. The Non- 
conformist view, as it has so often been presented, is probably the 


1 The Heart of a Heretic. Being a Human Document on the Search for Spiritual 
Truth. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 1903. 

2 The English Church from the Accession of Charles I. to the Death of Anne (1625- 
1714). By the Rev. William Holden Hutton, B.D. (A History of the English Church, 
vol. vi.) London and New York: Macmillan. 1908. 
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best known, it is therefore valuable to havea presentation of it from 
the Church point of view. It is difficult on either side to write 
without prejudice, but we think no one can accuse Mr. Hutton of 
intentional unfairness ; if he presents the brightest possible picture 
of the clergy it is no more than was to be expected, and if he over- 
looks some of the virtues of the Nonconformists he may be excused. 
Among the Episcopalians there were undeniably great and brilliant 
men, whom the Nonconformists in their hatred of Laud often 
forget, but the persecuting laws which were enacted after the Res- 
toration have unavoidably blotted out the memory of better things. 
Mr. Hutton ably distinguishes between the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents of the Commonwealth, and does the latter justice, while 
maintaining rightly enough that Presbyterianism was foreign to the 
instincts of English people. Buta church which can boast of such 
men as Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor and Tillotson, Hales, and the 
Herberts, has much reason to be proud of its sons, and but for its 
fatal alliance with the State might have become the Church of the 
people in reality. Mr. Hutton’s history is accurate and well 
informed, and written in a spirit which on the whole does him 
credit. ; 

We do not wish to accuse Mr, Craufurd of making capital out of 
his brief acquaintance with the late Dr. Martineau in his Recollec- 
tions,! bat the frequent reference to his own books and the constant 
obtrusion of his own opinions, not always very accurate or interest- 
ing, gives us that impression. Mr. Craufurd first met Dr. Martineau 
in 1892, when his ‘‘ revered friend” was verging on ninety years of 
age, and this somewhat belated acquaintance scarcely seems sufli- 
cient to justify the close intimacy which Mr. Craufurd claims. The 
Recollections contain nothing of any personal interest, but they do 
contain some criticisms of Dr. Martineau’s religion, which no one 
capable of understanding him would have ventured to make. The 
way in which Mr. Craufurd mixes up eighteenth-century Deism and 
Unitarianism inclines us to think he has but a very superticial 
acquaintance with them, nor does he seem capable of understanding 
the importance which Unitarians like Dr. Martineau attach to abso- 
lute veracity in religious matters. Mr. Craufurd seems to think that 
the clergy are justified in professing creeds in which they no longer 
believe; whatever may be pleaded in extenuation of the practice, we 
still think it is an offence against morality, and we do not see, there- 
fore, how it can tend to edification. A few short letters from Dr. 
Martineau to the author are included in the volume, but he does 
not seem to have profited by them to the extent he might have 
done. 

The Rationalist Press Association has produced nothing better in 


1 Recollections of James Martineau. With some Letters from him and an Essay on 
his religion. By the Rev. Alexander Crauturd, M.A. Edinburgh: George A. Morton. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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its series of cheap reprints than a selection of Addresses and Essays, 
by Emerson, edited by Dr. Stanton Coit. The essays are selected 
from various volumes, and this is the only fault we have to find with 
them. We prefer them in the order in which they originally 
appeared. But a generation that knows not Emerson should be 
grateful for this opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of 
his most characteristic utterances. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society,2 represents Professor 
Ely’s more recent contributions upon social and economic questions, 
which have appeared in various magazines and published addresses. 
The book, however, is not a mere reprint. The matter rather than 
the form, together with much that is new, is here reproduced and 
collected in a connected form, the key-note giving unity to the book 
being industrial evolution. Since his work on scientific Socialism, 
Professor Ely has developed his theories upon the collective control 
of public utilities. Professor Ely deals first with the history of 
industrial evolution. Referring to the increasing balance of trade in 
favour of the United States, he attempts no solution to the mystery 
beyond admitting that to some extent the States are becoming a 
creditor nation and ceasing to be a debtor nation. This appears to 
us to lack proof. On the contrary, the mystery has been recently 
solved, partially, at any rate, by Professor Webster. According to 
this economist the balance represents, first the difference between 
the under-value of imports and their true value, secondly the not 
inconsiderable sum spent by tourists in Europe; thirdly, a certain 
amount for services rendered and lastly a large amount for interest 
on loans. The greater portion of the book is concerned with the 
consideration of some special problems of industrial evolution, such 
as monopolies and trusts, concentration and diffusion of wealth, 
taxation, industrial liberty, and the possibilities of social reform. 
Professor Ely retains his old distinction between scientific socialism 
and rocialism as it is usually understood. The latter means a funda- 
mental change in our institutions—institutions which have been the 
growth of centuries. The alternative to such a change is social 
reform upon existing lines. Professor Ely institutes a very valuable 
comparison of the forces operating in the direction of the concentra- 


1 Addresses and Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. London: Watts & Co. 

2 Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics and Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin, New York: -the Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
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tion of wealth and of those operating in its diffusion. We are 
already familiar with them all. Unearned increment of land, the 
trust, war, land laws, heredity belong to the first, education, public 
control of corporations, taxation, the fiduciary theory of property, 
profit-sharing, and co-operation, sound currency, collectivist owner- 
ship of public utilities, labour organisation, building societies, and 
insurance are the means by which the former may be circumvented. 
We have ourselves derived much benefit from Professor Ely’s former 
works and we are sure that no student of economics can afford to 
neglect them. 

In his Annals of Lord’s and History of the M.C.C.,) Mr. Alfred B. 
Taylor has traced the progress of this historic club from its formation 
to the present time. The first club ground appears to have been in 
the gardens attached to the White Conduit House. The death of 
¥rederick, Prince of Wales, in 1751, through the bursting in his 
side of an abscess, occasioned by a blow from a cricket ball, for a 
time rendered the game unpopular, The White Conduit Cricket 
Club appears, however, to have kept the flag flying, although with 
intermittent zeal. Mr. Taylor’s account is somewhat difficult to 
follow and we think some of his dates must be incorrect. Thomas 
Lord was a servant attached to the club and disputes having arisen, 
he was asked by some of the members to find a new ground else- 
where. This was found in the parish of Marylebone, and thus in 
1787 was created the famous M.C.C. Lord died in 1832, and 
though two other lessees have held this historic spot, Lord’s it is 
and Lord’s it will remain as long as the national game survives. 
Of its glorious memories Mr. Taylor has much to say and he says it 
pleasantly, if not always very coherently. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MarGaret, Duchess of Newcastle, was in many respects a most 
remarkable woman. Probably no one, except a “ black-letter” 
student of the type of Charles Lamb, would nowadays care to read 
the philosophical works of this “fertile pedant,” as Walpole, with 
more truth than gallantry, called her; or her plays, which rival in 
grossness those of Aphra Behn. Some of her fairy poems have been 
pronounced by critics to be equal to Herrick’s. Her fame, however, 
rests on The Cavalier in Exile,? being the Lives of the First Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle, a work which has gone through several 


1 Annals of Lord’s and History of the M.C.C. By Alfred B. Taylor. Bristol: J, W. 
Arrowsmith, London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Utd. 

2 The Cavalier in Exile. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle. By Margaret Dutchess of Newcastle. London : George Newnes, Ltd. 1903. 
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editions, and now appears, in dainty form, in ‘“ Newnes’ Pocket 
Classics.” Despite extravagances of style and lack of due co-ordi- 
nation of facts, this narrative conveys a vivid picture of the tribu- 
lations endured by a brilliant soldier and most devoted loyalist 
during the dark days of the Commonwealth. 

History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Year 1547,} 
by the Rev. E. A. d’Alton, C.C., is the first volume of what is 
intended to be a three-volume work which, when completed, will 
carry the history of that country down to our own time. In his 
Preface the Archbishop of Tuam tells us that, although there are so 
many histories of Ireland, it is difficult, if not impossible, to find an 
all-round good history—full, accurate, well-written, and impartial. 
Father d’Alton’s style is easy and limpid; he possesses the critical 
faculty in a high degree, and is further equipped for his laborious 
task by a competent knowledge of Gaelic. So far as we have been 
able to test the author’s impartiality in dealing with vexed questions, 
we have found it satisfactory. Authorities are freely quoted in the 
foot-notes. Father d’Alton’s account of the Brehon Laws might, 
with advantage, have been fuller. He mentions, however, the 
curious, archaic custom of a creditor fasting before a debtor’s house ; 
but he seems not to be aware of the fact that,as the late Sir Henry 
Maine pointed out in his Harly Institutions, a similar usage, called 
‘* sitting dharna,” existed in India. It is unfortunate that no uniform 
system for spelling Irish proper names has been adopted in this 
work ; some of them certainly have an uncouth look, 

In the eighteenth century the magistrates of France were not only 
men of learning—-as, for instance, Montesquieu—but also prominent 
members of fashionable society. In Le Président Hénault,2 M. Henri 
Lion, who has had access to numerous documents hitherto unexplored, 
presents us with an adequate account of the life and literary works of 
one who was at the same time a poet, dramatist, memoir-writer, and 
historian ; the friend of Mme. du Deffand, Queen Marie Leczinska, 
Voltaire, and most other notabilities of that period. His <Abrégé 
Chronologique, which appeared in 1744, remained the standard com- 
pendium of French history down to 1842, when it had to yield place 
to writers of the new school which was the outcome of the Romantic 
movement. The Mémoires, which naturally are written in a lighter 
vein, may be said to form the complement to the history. Their 
value, however, must increase as time goes on, and—strange irony 
of fate !—will be read with delight long after the work which repre- 
sents the serious labour of a lifetime has mouldered into dust amid 
the silence of ancient libraries. 

In Notes of My Life,® by George Wyld, M.D., the venerable auto- 


1 History of Ircland from the Earliest Times to the year 1547. Vol. 1. By Rev. E. A. 
D’Alton, U.C. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, and Walker. 1903. 

2 Le Président Hénawlt, 1685-1770. Par HenriLion. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1903. 

> Notes of my Life. By George Wyld, M.D. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1903. 
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biographer displays a garrulity which seldom offends and more often 
amuses. It is likely enough that the superficial reader of this naive 
confession will dismiss the writer as a ‘‘crank.” A “crank” 
perhaps he is, but a “crank” of genius and research, whose scientific 
training quickly enabled him to unmask that flippant impostor, 
Madame Blavatsky. He may also be credited with initiating the 
foundation of the Liberal Unionist party, and bringing into public 
notice the superiority of calf-lymph over human vaccine. Dr. Wyld 
has, in his time, played many parts, and is, in all of them, interest- 
ing, if not convincing. 


THE DRAMA. 


In his Prefatory Note to Shakespeare studied in Eight Plays, the 
Hon. A. S. G. Canning tells us that his object is simply to render 
certain plays more interesting and intelligible to general readers. 
This he achieves by means of copious quotations from the text, 
accompanied by a running commentary. Itis generally agreed that 
Julius Cesar is the best play to put into the hands of a beginner. 
Mr. Canning, however, prefers, for some reason best known to him- 
self, to direct the student’s attention first to Troilus and Cressida, 
and next to Zimon of Athens. Indeed, he himself admits that the 
former “is by no means among the best of Shakespeare’s classical 
dramas ; neither it nor Zimon of Athens portrays the ancient Greek, 
with the same interest and power with which their Roman suc- 
cessors are described in the magnificent plays of Julius Cesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus ”—the last-named of which 
group, though he acknowledges its importance, he, nevertheless, 
omits in his studies. We are willing to grant that “ 7’roilus and 
Cressida contains some noble passages which are to this day re- 
membered and admired,” and that Zimon of Athens is an “ instruc- 
tive, but in some respects revolting tragedy.’ But neither the one 
nor the other is attractive in itself or fairly representative of Shake- 
speare’s genius, and in both the dross is out of all proportions to the 
gold. In bare justice we feel bound to state that Mr. Canning’s 
treatment of them leaves nothing to be desired. His most elaborate 
exposition, however, is reserved for King Richard III. A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream contains avery scholarly disquisition on 
fairies in literature. Sir W. Scott, in The Fair Maid of Perth, 
represents them as being very wayward, capricious, and generally 
dreaded, though the White Lady of Avenel, in The Monastery, seems 


1 Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays. By the Hon, Albert S. G. Canning. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
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entirely devoted to one human family. Shakespeare, however, pre- 
sents them in a manner opposed to ancient legends, traditions, or 
popular belief. We cordially wish this book success. 

When so experienced and enterprising a publisher as Mr. Fisher 
Unwin undertakes the issue of the ‘‘ Mermaid Series” in a dainty, 
thin-paper edition, we can laugh to scorn the jeremiads of those who 
are incessantly dinning into our ears that the taste for genuine 
literature is either moribund ur dead. In his Introduction to James 
Shirley,| Mr. Edmund Gosse gives us ashort but brilliant essay on 
the life and works of the last of the Elizabethane. Of course, in 
point of time, Shirley was no Elizabethan, but the link that con- 
nected the dramatists of the Elizabethan period with those of the 
decadence, to wit, Glapthorne, Brome, and Jasper Mayne. But 
Shirley had caught the spirit of his predecessors in the art ; he was, 
moreover, a finished playwright, and a prolific writer. The task of 
selection was undoubtedly by no means easy, but we are of opinion 
that Mr. Gosse has performed it well. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Conte Bleu,? by M. Jean de la Bréte, is the story of a young noble 
who, on finding himself penniless at his father’s death, conceals his 
identity, and leads a hand-to-mouth existence in a garret. His 
former sweetheart, now a young widow and rich, discovers his re- 
treat, makes love to him, and, by procuring him a position, enables 
him to marry her without sacrificing his self-respect. The shorter 
stories in this volume are equally delicate and pretty. 

Padmini,® by the author of Life in an Indian Village, is a tale 
of the seventeenth century, when the Vijianagar kingdom had been 
overthrown. Padmini is a village maiden who is wooed by a blood- 
thirsty and usurping chief; but she scorns his love, her affections 
having been bestowed on a humbler suitor, who, in the end becomes 
a chief. It is a pretty love story, couched in excellent English of a 
decidedly florid type. Mr. Bryce, in his Introduction, hopes that 
the development of such a literature as that of which this novel is an 
example, may “give to Englishmen a better comprehension of the 
character and present tendencies of the Indian mind.” It is a 
veritable treasury of Hindu folk-lore. 

A Monte Carlo Veniure,t by the author of ‘“ Miss Chesterton’s 

1 James Shirley, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

2 Conte Bleu. Par Jean de la Bréte. Paris : Librairie Plon. 
3 Padmini: an Indian Romance By T. Ramakrishna. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1903. 


4 A Monte Carlo Venture and Another. By Philip Treherne. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1903, 
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Decision,” may be described as a satirical extravaganza in which 
broad humour and thinly veiled cynicism strive for the mastery. 
This witty, but loosely constructed, story points no obvious moral, 
for Mr. Treherne’s purpose is amusement rather than edification. 
It is essentially a book for the refreshment of jaded brains, and, for 
that reason, deserves a place on the bookshelves of the smoking- 
room. 

The Peculiar History of Mary Ann Susan’ is contained in a series 
of whimsical letters from a gushing damsel of forty to her aunt. 
Needless to say, the story is not plagiarised from An Old Maid’s 
Love. Mr.'B. C. Blake possesses the quality of quiet humour, which 
is lacking in Maarten Martens masterpiece. Although Miss 
Enstruther’s romantic affection for the handsome, dark stranger, 
whose advent caused such fluttering of heart amongst the village 
matrons and maids, turned out to be unwarranted, yet the heroine 
quickly found consolation by accepting the hand of Farmer Hayter, 
whose hair, we are told, was quite sandy. This genuinely amusing 
middle-Victorian idyll should be welcomed by the reader who is 
bored to death by novels “ with a purpose,” 

The Political Advertiser,? by Mr. Frank Elias—which we take to 
be a nom de guerre—is a highly elaborated—some might say an 
over-elaborated—jest book more remarkable for the excellence of its 
illustrations than for the quality of its wit. The best thing in the 
book is the quaint picture of tortures as applied to Passive Resisters, 
though we fancy we have seen something like it on the cover of a 
book denouncing the Spanish Inquisition. Occasionally the author 
condescends to play to a Cockney gallery, as, for instance, when he 
puts into the mouth of Mr. G. R. Sims, ‘“‘ Ayr is my favourite re- 
storer” ; but this is merely an example of his worst style. The 
book is, nevertheless, worth buying. 

The English nobility lost most of their political power in the 
fifteenth century; at the Renaissance Period they devoted their 
leisure to literature, more especially to the translation of the ancient 
classics. Most of them were well acquainted with French and 
Italian. Dr. Otto Fest has, in Polaestra XXXIV.,> not only 
examined the sources and versification of Surrey’s translation of 
Vergil with Teutonic minuteness, but has also re-edited Tottel’s 
original issue of the Fourth Book of the Aineid from the Hargrave 
MS. (205) in the British Museum. To Octavien de Saint-Gelais 
(1466-1502) belongs the hononr of being the first Renaissance trans- 
lator of the Aineid into a vernacular. Gawin Douglas worked, 
between 1512 and 1513, at a version of the entire poem into Scots, 


1 The Peculiar History of Mary Ann Susan. By Bernard Cecil Blake. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

3 The Political Advertiser. By Frank Elias. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
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and a number of Italians collaborated in a translation which was 
published about 1540. Surrey’s predecessors in the task of trans- 
lating Vergil fall under two groups, viz., a French-Scots and an 
Italian. The former treats the original with excessive freedom, 
whereas the latter is slavishly literal, Between these extremes 
Surrey’s version holds the mean. From the former he borrowed 
certain peculiarities of expression, from the latter the form, 1.¢., 
blank-verse. In many happy renderings he shows his independence 
of his predecessors, whose versions are now more or less antiquated. 

Under Forest Boughs,) by Miss (?) Mary H. Debenham, does not 
profess to be a finished story, but only “a bit out of the lives of 
several people, brought together in the summer days in a little 
forest village.” Its keynote is: 

‘** Karth, as God hath made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 
The author displays a literary ability in advance of her powers of 
construction ; but the story will, no doubt, prove attractive to girls 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
‘“‘T heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ;” 
wrote John Keats, after having sat up a whole night to read the 
translation of the Iliad, which had accidentally come into his hands. 
Chapman began, in 1598, to publish his version from the original. 
There existed at that time a translation, by Arthur Hall, of the first 
ten books of the Iliad from the French of Hugues Salel, with, 
perhaps, the additional aid of a Latin version: but it possessed no 
literary merit. The first attempt to render Homer into English was 
made by Bishop Watson, whose translation into hexameters appeared 
in 1545. It is noticed in Ascham’s Schoolmaster, but no copy of it 
is now extant. 

In his monograph on George Chapman’s Ilias- Uebersetzung,* 
Dr. Alfred Lohff admits that Chapman’s translation into Alex- 
andrines, inaccurate as it is in many places, is a scholarly per- 
formance for its time, though, if judged from a modern standpoint, 
far too free. Freedom in translation is, however, the charac- 
teristic fault throughout the Elizabethan period ; for instance, in his 
version of Seneca’s tragedies, Heywood’s interpolations sometimes 
smount to half an entire scene. What the Renaissance scholars in 
England sought was not philological accuracy, but artistic trath ; 
they tried to clothe their translations in the national homespun. 
This tendency may, however, be seen in all periods of English liter- 
ature, even in the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the Book of Esther. 


1 Under Eorcst Boughs. By Mary H. Debenham. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1903. 
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Dr. A. Lohff’s treatise will be read with interest by all students of 
our language, especially by those to whom Homer in the original is 
a perennial source of delight. 

The novel features of the sixth edition of Zravellers’ Colloquial 
French,} by Mr. Howard Swan, are phrases for cyclists and amateur 
photographers. It would be no easy matter to exaggerate the prac- 
tical value of this excellent little manual, which differs from all other 
books of the kind in containing an analysis of French sounds, as 
compared with English, in accordance with the recent researches of 
English and French phoneticians, It is to be hoped that, at no very 
distant date, the study of phonetics will form part of the curriculum 
of every secondary school, to the exclusion of some more showy, but 
less important, subject. 

It is curious to note how proverbs take a different complexion 
whilst passing from one country to another. This fact is of itself 
sufficient to prove that national characteristics lie too deep to be 
uprooted. For instance, a Frenchman will say, “Sleeping water is 
the worst”; the Italian changes this into, ‘‘ Peaceful waters break 
down bridges”; whilst the English variant is, “ Still waters run 
deep.” In the first may ba discerned the expansive nature of 
Moliére’s countrymen ; in the second the Machiavellian distrust that 
sees a snare in every retinence ; in the third, the meditative spirit, 
represented by Wordsworth and his school, which coexists with John 
Bull’s brutal positivism. L’ Hau profonde,? by Paul Bourg+t, shows 
us the depths of infamy into which an ambitious and unscrupulous 
woman can sink when bent on humiliating another, whose worldly 
prosperity contrasts so cruelly with her own fallen fortunes. The 
cynical moral of this story is that no greater mistake can be made 
than to attempt to disarm hostility by kindness and generosity. The 
six shorter stories in this volume are all deeply saturated with 
melancholy. 

These two publications of the Statistical Bureau of Budapest*® 
give a most interesting account of the recent development of the 
Hungarian capital. The population has increased, between 1871 
and 1901, from 200,176 to 717,681—a rate that has been exceeded 
by no place in the world except Berlin. And these inhabitants 
have plenty of room ; for they average only 36 to the hectare, while 
in London, 149 are crowded in a similar space, and, in Paris, 322, 
No less satisfactory an advance is recorded in matters of sanitation, 
notably in water-supply. In the five years, 1896-1901, 2669 new 
houses were built, containing in all some 130,000 rooms ; and many 

1 Travellers’ Colloquial French. By Howard Swan. London: David Nutt. 1903, 

2 L'Eau profonde. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

3 Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1901, Resultate der Volkszihlung und Volksbe- 
schreibung. Von Dr. Josef v. Kérésy und Dr. Gustav Thirring. Die Sterblichkeit der 
Haupt und Residenzstadt Budapest in den Jahren 1901-1905 und deren Ursachen. Von 
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public buildings were also erected. The capital invested in the latter 
amounted to £16,000,000 sterling. 

Taking for his text Voltaire’s axiom, “ Tous les raisonnements des 
hommes ne valent pas un sentiment de femme,’ M. Henri Doris 
preaches, in Amowr et Science,! a sermon on the vanity of rationalistic 
philosophy when confronted with the intuition of the heart. 
Félicien Desloges, agrégé de Sorbonne and rhetoric master at the High 
School of Blois, may be taken as a fair representative of a certain 
type of schoolmaster produced by the injudicious system of cramming 
to which so many young peasants are subjected by the widespread 
abuse of scholarships. ‘Je réponds hardiment qu’ils (les boursiers) 
sont voués, par leur education méme 4a l'impuissance, 4 l’envie et 
conséquement a toutes les compromissions morales.” Amour et Science 
is a powerfully written story which emphasises the moral of Paul 
Bourget’s L’ Htape. 

From the standpoint of the geographer, the historian, and the 
anthropologist, few books, issued within recent years, can vie in 
interest with Great Benin, its Customs, Art, and Horrors,” by Mr. 
H. Ling Roth. Although the Portuguese and Dutch chroniclers of 
the sixteenth century, especially Dr. Barros, afford much information 
on the subject, yet very little was known about it at the time of its 
accidental destruction during the Punitive Expedition of 1897. Our 
ignorance was due partly to the fact that Benin was a decaying city 
off the great high-roads of European commerce, and partly to the 
obstacles which the natives placed in the way of Europeans getting 
there. No “little war” waged by England was ever more justified 
than this, The awful abominations witnessed by the British troops, 
when they entered Benin, were such as to shatter their nerves. “ It 
is a misnomer to call it a city,’ wrote an eye-witness, “it is a 
charnel-house.” It is thought that the custom of human crucifixions, 
as practised by the natives, is derived from the crucifixes introduced 
by the Portuguese missionaries. In religion the natives are devil- 
worshippers, and Benin city a very powerful theocracy of fetish 
priests, of which the king, who is the principal object of adoration, 
is chief. Mr. H. Ling Roth deplores the apathy of the Government 
in not securing for the British Museum a far larger share of the Vey 
many fine works of art discovered in the old city of Great Benin. 
The bulk of the bronzes were suffered to go to Germany ; hence, for © 
the sake of a few hundred pounds, the richest country in the world o 
sacrificed treasures of incalculable ethnograpbical value. Many 
highly curious customs are described by Mr. Loth for the instruction ° 
of folk-lorists. The book is handsomely bound, and also enriched p 
by 275 excellent illustrations. ae 


1 Amour et Science. Par Henri Doris. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
2 Great Benin, its Customs, Art, and Horrors. By H. Ling Roth. Halifax,England: }+ 
F. King & Sons. 1903. 
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